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DIAMOND : 
HORSE 
SHOES | 


Are made from the 
toughest horse shoe 
steel manufactured 
and will stand all 
kinds of abuse. 





DIAMOND HORSE SHOES 


Diamond Calks 


TOOLS AND HORSE SHOES 
THE OLDEST THREADLESS MADE 






DIAMOND CALKS are so made that the shanks fit perfectly in the holes, and from the time they are first 
Placed in the shoe they remain securely in their place until lifted out by the extracting wrench and a new calk or a 
set of calks inserted. 

DIAMOND CALKS cali for the minimum of labor in inserting or extracting them from the holes in shoes. 
No broken knuckles when using these calks. 

DIAMOND CALKS have no threads—they fit tightly and stay tight—no lost calks. No lost time when using 
them. When once adopted the horse owner wants no other. Give them a trial and be convinced. 

DIAMOND CALKS are scientifically tempered, and are made of specially designed tooled steel to meet the 
most extreme demands and provide for the severest tests that may be given them. 

They are absolutely reliable under the most treacherous winter conditions. They give the horse secure footing 
on icy pavements, and will POSITIVELY OUTWEAR any other calk on the market. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USING DIAMOND CALKS AND SHOES 


FIRST—Fit shoes same as any other common shoes and let them cool. 

SECOND—Oil and drive punch in calk hole till shoulder on punch strikes the shoe. 

THIRD—Nail on shoe and clinch. 3 

FOURTH —Drive calks in with a small anvil hammer and hold a clinch block under heel of shoe while setting 
the heel calks. Two or three blows on each calk is plenty. Don’t attempt to drive calks in too deep. 

TO REMOVE—Drive extractor under the blade. 










Send for our beautiful Art Display Advertising Poster—Mailed Free on Request! 


Diamond Calk Horse Shoe Go. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 








PLEASE MENTION THE TEAM OWNERS’ REVIEW, WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS. 
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“Tailboard Delivery.” ? 
HERE IS A SUGGESTION: Some day some team 


owner, somewhere, may go _ desperately insane, 
mix two loads of domestic moving hopelessly, and in- 
vite the owners to step in and identify their goods on 
the van. 

We confess such a degree of sheer insanity appears 
improbable, at first glance. Speaking as a mere printer, 
we cannot imagine the state of mind that would prompt 
anybody in our establishment to invite even the most 
valued patron into the shipping room with an invitation 
to “pick out what you think is yours and take it away 
with you.” 

Yet that is precisely what the railroads regard as or- 
dinary terminal practice, according to testimony sub- 
mitted at the Philadelphia hearing of the tail-board de- 
livery case, reported in this issue. The agent in charge 
of the terminal did not know where the consignee’s goods 
were ; the truckmen on the platform didn’t know; so the 
consignee’s only recourse was to paw over the accumu 
lated freight till he found it—generally in two or three 

- places—and then truck it to his dray with practically no 
supervision. 

We are not now referring to the rights of the ship- 
per; we are just trying to get a line on the railroad 
terminal man’s efficiency. That the railroads of this 
country have not been looted of millions of dollars’ 
worth of freight from their receiving platforms in the 
past decade is a tribute, not to the care of the railroad, 
but to the honesty of the average driver. 

That kind of methods would not make a success of 
the average warehouse and storage business, we sur- 
mise. The same principle, we feel moderately certain, 
would speedily spell bankruptcy to the average depart- 
ment store. We know for certain that a printing house 
has to go at things with a little more “decency and 
order.” 

And yet we get long essays in magazines about the 
efficiency of the modern trunk line railroad! 





The Coming Team Owners’ Convention. 


WITHIN the coming month, the Allegheny County 

Team Owners’ Association will have launched its 
plans for the entertainment of the next convention of 
the teaming fraternity of the United States, in Pitts- 
burgh, the coming June. From what the TEAM 
OWNERS REVIEW can learn’ of the entertainment 
plans in contemplation, the team owners will just about 
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take possession of Pittsburgh convention week. It is 
not too early, even now, to suggest to the membership 
in other cities that the thing to do next June will be to 
come to Pittsburgh in force—bringing the fair sex 
along. Pittsburgh has a few lines of undiscovered en- 
tertainment up her sleeve. 





A Workhorse Parade for Pittsburgh. 


AN NOUNCEMENT will be made in Pittsburgh short- 

ly of plans for a work-horse parade for Pittsburgh, 
similar to those held yearly in Boston, Philadelphia, 
New York and elsewhere. The event this year probably 
will take place in connection with the Pennsylvania 
State Agricultural Fair, which several influential organ- 
izations are endeavoring to establish as a fall feature, 
yearly, in Pittsburgh. An exhibit of draft horses will 
be a part of the plan‘for the proposed State Fair. 











| Among the Associations. 





Pittsburgh. 


The Team Owners’ Association of Allegheny county 
held its first meeting of the year at Pittsburgh, on 
January 15, President Thomas F. Ashford, Jr., presid- 
ing. The meeting was the largest of the year, fully 150 
members of the association being in attendance to meet 
National President William H. Fay and 14 members 
of the Cleveland Team Owners’ Association; who had 
come over to attend the meeting. 

The new charter of the Allegheny County Associa- 
tion—the result of action taken at the December meet- 
ing—was exhibited, and there were congratulations all 
around over Pittsburgh’s decision. to affiliate. National 
President Fay made a graceful speech emphasizing the 
appreciation of the National officers at Pittsburgh’s 
action. 

At the next meeting of the Pittsburgh association, 
which probably will be held on February 26, will take 
place the annual election of officers, and the initial steps 
also will be taken toward the arrangements for the Na- 
tional convention, to be held in Pittsburgh next June. 
The Clevelanders present at the January meeting were: 

National President W. H.: Fay; D. F. Bennington, 
R. M. Andrews, W. W. Toot, C. F. Becker, W. D. 


Longley, John Thom, C. Schupp, John Becker, William 
Becker, J. A. Johnson, Phil. Kolb, F. W. Zimmerman, 


William Hachtel. | 

The Cleveland delegation were the personal guests 
of President T. F. Ashford, Jr., of the Pittsburgh asso- 
ciation over night. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The Team Owners’ Association of Grand Rapids, at 
its meeting on February 4, was favored with an inter- 





esting talk by J. A. Higgins, of the Watson-Higgins 
Milling Company, on “Grain.” 

The Grand Rapids team owners are working to co- 
operate with the Grand Rapids Association of Com- 
merce, in the program announced by President C. B. 
Kelsey, of that body, recently, in the matter of a separ- 
ate freight tariff on goods not packed for shipment, om 
which legislation is being advocated by the storage and 
warehouse interests in a number of States. It is on this 
class of shipments that the majority of claims for losses 
from damage in transit are made. 

The January meeting of the Grand Rapids Associa- 
tion (January 8), was addresses by William Firth, chiel 
clerk of the Grand Rapids freight office of the Michigan 
Central Railway. Mr. Firth answered all questions as to 
deliveries and bills of lading in a straightforward way. 
Every effort is being made by the railroads entering 
Grand Rapids to co-operate with the shippers. Since 
Assistant Freight Agent George-M. Kridler, of Cleve- 
land, investigated conditions in Grand Rapids, matters 
have been much improved locally. 

E. M. Rapcuirre, Secretary. 





New Breast Chain. 


The Standard Chain Company, of Pittsburgh, have 
just placed on the market one of the most humane de- 
vices ever invented, the Ajax breast chain. This will 
surely fill the proverbial long felt want with team own- 
ers. One glance at the illustration, which appears in 
their advertisement on another page tells -the story. 
Here is something that will appeal to every horse 
owner, as it prevents sore necks, avoids constant jerking 
and is without doubt the most comfortable breast chain 
ever invented. a 

The Standard Chain Company of Pittsburgh, will be 
pleased to send to any of our readers a folder which fully 
explains the many advantages of this device. The chains 
are made in 28, 30, 32 and 36-inch sizes, and are for sale 
at all jobbers. 





For a Uniform Bill of Lading. 


The final hearing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in respect to the adoption of a uniform bill 
of lading was held in Washington on January 15 and 16, 
and the oral argument took place on January 17. 

It is expected that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will order the establishment of a uniform bill 
of lading throughout the entire country and that certain 
of the conditions which are now objectionable to ship- 
pers will be modified so as to eliminate all unreasonable 
requirements. The Merchants’ Association of New 
York city, took an active hand in the fight. 





Merchants’ Association of New York (233 Broad- 
way, New York city), has sent out to its membership a 
special synopsis and analysis of the New York State 
Workmen’s Compensation law, prepared by former 
State Superintendent of Insurance W. H. Hotchkiss. 
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NEW ENGLAND NEWS 











[From Our Own Correspondent. | 


New England Office, TEAaw Owner’s REVIEW, 
79 Portland Street, Boston, Mass., 


January 2. 


A regular meeting of the Team Owners’ Association 
was held on January 6, at the Revere House, at 6:39 
p. m., with 34 members present. After dining, the meet- 
ing was called to order for business at 8 p. m., President 
Loveless in the chair. Hen- 
ry C. Knight, being obliged 
to depart early, requested the 
privilege of saying a few 
words to the. gathering. 
While not of late years a con- 
stant attendant at the meet- 
ings, Mr. Knight desired to 
assure the members of his 
hearty sympathy with the 
work that was being accom- 
plished and called the atten- 
tion of the meeting to the de- 
sirability of having the As- 
sociation represented in the 
membership for the Traffic Club of New England. All 





W. D. Quimsy. 


the transportation interests were represented in that. 


club, and it would be of great advantage to the truck- 
men, at many times, to be in close touch with those rep- 
resentatives. The cost would be $10 per year and Mr. 
Knight offered as.a motion, that the secretary be in- 
structed to enroll himself as a candidate for member- 
ship in the Traffic Club, the expense of same to be borne 
by the Association. The motion being seconded, it was 
unanimously carried. 


E. J. Shiland, reporting for the committee appointed 
at the last meeting to confer with Boston & Maine of- 
ficials regarding annoying delays in getting bills, checks 
and general information at that terminal, reported that 
the committee had waited upon Mr. Beckman several 
times during the past month and that as a result of 
these interviews, an information bureau had been es- 
tablished at the Southern Division, with Mr. Boland in 
charge. The railroad promises to increase the scope of 
same at an early date.. Mr. Beckman also agreed to 
care for the storage of large lots at the several divisions 
in a manner advantageous to the truckmen. 

A vote of thanks was extended to this special com- 
mittee for their attention to the matter, and the success 
that had attended their efforts. 

The matter of a standing committee on labor ques- 
tions, laid over from the last meeting, was brought up 
for disposal and on motion of Mr. Bray, seconded by 
Mr. Shiland, was again postponed till the February 
meeting. 

A request from the State Board of Trade was read 


by the secretary asking this Association to join with that 
body in retaining counsel to care for legislative matters. 
As this Association already has counsel of its own for 
such purposes it was deemed unnecessary to incur ad- 
ditional expense in this connection. 

On motion of Mr. Bray, the president was instructed 
to appoint a committee to nominate officers for the en- 


suing year and report at the annual meeting in March. 
The president then introduced W. B. Watts, who 


spoke to the meeting at length on a plan for minimizing 
thefts from wagons. This evil has been a growing one 
for some time in Boston, and Mr. Watts was closely 
listened to by those present and at his conclusion was 
pleased to respond to many queries from individuals. 
Meeting adjourned at 10:30 p. m. 





Boston Feed Markets. 


Quotations from the office of C. F. & G. W. Eddy, 
Room 204 Chamber of Commerce, Boston: 

No. 2 yellow corn, 72% cents in car loads. 

No. 3 yellow corn 71% cents in car loads. 


No. 2 good Canadian Western oats, 47 cents in car 
loads. 


There has been no change in the market for the last 
month in a fair supply of No. 2 hay. A good No. 2 
brings $20 in car laads. 





Boston Horse Market. 

The Boston horse market is quoted from the office 
of L. H. Brockaway, 153 Portland street, Boston, as 
follows: 

The horse market has been very dull until the snow, 
and that seems to have strengthened it quite a good deal. 
The great trouble is to’ get good horses and where goo 
horses are found the price would hardly be considered. 
Inferior grades of horses remain about the same. The 
horse business. looks like-a very prosperous year. 
Horses are increasing in Massachusetts one year over 
the other in view of the great number of auto trucks 
being used. 





January Snow Storm. 

Boston was visited with quite a January snow storm. 
The streets were very slippery and the truckmen found 
it very much to their disadvantage. The cold weather 
has held off longer than usual, however, and everybody 
is making the best of it. 





Oat Crusher Business. 

The “Bell Oat and Corn Crusher” people are doing 
quite a business in Boston vicinity. There is no ques- 
tion but what the feeders of horses should study the 
feed they are giving the horses more than they do, and 
if they do this, we believe the using of crushed oats 
properly crushed, would be used by a great many more 
people. | 





New Stable and Storehouse. 
The Earles Forwarding Company, report the con- 
summation of contract for a new stable and storehouse 
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on Commercial avenue, Cambridge, which location will 
save them over 23,000 miles per year over their present 


location. 





That “Gibson Sermon.” 


It is with great pleasure that I read a little sermon 
on feeding oats by the Gibson Crusher people, and I 
want to indorse everything they state with the excep- 
tion that I claim as a feeder of crushed oats that it is 
very easy to save 20 per cent. I was contemplating 
writing a statement myself as I have the New England 
agency of the Bell Oat and Corn Crusher, but the Gib- 
son sermon cannot be improved upon according to my 


best judgment. 
W. D. Qurimpy. 





PITTSBURGH AND VICINITY NOTES. 


The Kaufmann-Baer Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
who are building what is claimed to be Pittsburgh’s 
most progressive department store, have placed their 
contract for 40 motor trucks, the largest order ever given 
by one Pittsburgh firm. They have received the first 
consignment which recently paraded the down town sec- 
tion. This splendid fleet “of commercial vehicles” 
caused quite a lot of favorable comment. 





Keeler & Company, piano movers, of 633 Smithfield 
street, who have used motor trucks extensively, are en- 
thusiastic in their praises of the self-propelled vehicle. 
This firm broke all records during the holiday season by 
hauling and delivering over 100 pianos in one day. Leo- 
nard Keeler has made a study of this line of work, has 
customers whose pianos he has moved for the past 15 


years. 





Jeff Blank, president of Blank’s Transfer & Storage 
Company, of 6344 Penn avenue, is considering the pur- 
chase of one or more motor trucks. Mr. Blank was one 
of the first men in the East Liberty district to install 
motor trucks. After many severe tests he decided that 
the motor-driven vehicie was practical for long hauls, 
and has had them in daily use for several years. This 
enterprising firm also maintains its own wagon and re- 
pair shop, which has been demonstrated to be very suc- 
cessful. Mr. Blank devotes much of his time to the sup- 
erintending of this department and is building several 
delivery wagons for the spring trade. 





The A. K. Duff Company, of South Fifteenth street, 
Pittsburgh, are experiencing an excetionally busy sea- 
son. Mr. Whitehead, general manager, contemplates 
purchasing a motor truck early in the spring. He pur- 
chased a five-ton Johnson service truck last autumn, but 
finds that it is not quite suitable for his general use, so 
he will get a lighter machine which can be used for light 


hauling. 





John Voegler, proprietor of Manchester Transfer 
& Storage Company, 1406 Beaver avenue, Northside, 


Pittsburgh, has not purchased any motor trucks, al- 
though he has given the subject some consideration. 
Mr. Voegler says he has found the motor truck im- 
practical in his line up to now, owing to the fact that 
most of his work is by contract, and for short hauls. 
However, conditions may change and he may decide 
to add motor trucks to his present equipment. 





The Flesher Transfer Company, 115 West Park 
Way, Northside, Pittsburgh, Pa., have decided to dis- 
pose of their motor trucks. E. J. Flesher, manager, 
found the greatest difficulty in securing competent help, 
this combined with the fact that so much of their regular 
business was for short hauls resulted in their decision 
to discontinue their truck service. Mr. Flesher is a firm 
believer in the truck for certain lines of work, but for 
short trips he has proved to his own satisfaction that the 
horse is preferable. 





To Limit Trucking in Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


It is announced in New York city that a petition is 
being prepared by a number of Fifth avenue propertv 
owners and business men for presentation to the Board 
of Aldermen asking that an ordinance be passed to 
prevent the use of the avenue north of Forty-secona 
street and south of One Hundred and Tenth street for 
business and delivery wagons. The petition is favored 
by Henry C. Frick, J. Horace Harding, E. J. Berwind, 
W. Emlen Roosevelt, Thomas F. Ryan, B. N. Duke, and 
John W. Simpson. 

William B. May & Company, of Fifth avenue, its 
quoted as saying: “There should be a niunicipal re- 
striction governing the traffic on what is conceded to 
be the finest avenue in America, so that the constantlv- 
increasing congestion (notwithstanding the _ recent 
widening of that thoroughfare) may be cared for witb 
the least possible discomfort. 

“Foreigners and other visitors to the city from ali 


points in our own land naturally include in their itiner-' 


ary a sightseeing trip on Fifth avenue. Where there }s 
such a stretch of high values represented, every pos- 





sible element detrimental to a favorable impression 

should be eliminated.” 

Co-Operation Makes Cheaper’ Freight 
Possible. 


The General Cartage & Storage Company has in- 
augurated a plan whereby Cleveland merchants may get 
the advantage of carload rates on goods shipped from 
New York. Combined car service also is planned for 
outgoing shipments, both to the east and west. 

Under this service, shipments of less than carload 
lots are taken to a central shipping place in New York, 
where they are packed together and sent direct to Cleve- 
land in carloads. The difference in cost is split between 
the cartage company and the merchants. 
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To the Editor of the Team Owners Review: 


Being an interested reader of your valuable publica- 
tion, I am very much amused at the controversy which 
seems to have arisen in reference to the article which 
appeared on page 8 of your December issue, and the 
answer to same by the Manager of “The Horseshoers’ 
Journal.” 

If I might be permitted to remark, both of you are 
arguing this subject on a basis that would be much 
more appropriate for our grandfathers than for the 
present, modern, up-to-date horse owner or horseshoer. 

I will say that Mr. J. C. Buckley is absolutely cor- 
rect in his contention; but the fact remains that this 
system of shoeing is, or should be, obsolete, at the 
present time. It seems to be up to the horse owner as a 
general proposition to recognize the fact that the time 
has come when he must provide the horse he owns with 
an absolutely sure foot-hold at all times no matter what 
the condition of the weather is on account of the modern 
pavements which they work over every day. 

You state on page 7, of your latest issue, quoting 
from the Excelsior Express & Standard Cab Company, 
that there is a shortage of high grade draft horses, and 
that the price is higher than it as been for a good many 
years. If you are correctly informed, is it not time for: 
the horse-owner to realize that one of the most es- 
sential points in his business is to prolong the usefulness 
of the horses he owns, and that the shoeing as dis- 
cussed in the controversy above mentioned is of such 
an antiquated nature that it is only a matter of a year 
or two, if continued, before he has a cripple on his 
hands which is practically of no use to him? Heavy 
shoes or light shoes with either dull or sharp calks are 
cruel to the horse that has to work and pull heavy loads 
over our streets as they are constructed at the present 
time. ‘Take rubber tires from a motor truck, and where 
will it land? 

It is amusing to see the great expenditure of money 
that is devoted to the condition of the horse’s body, 
when one looks at his feet and sees the utter neglect 
that is given to their proper care—from a _ shoeing 
standpoint. Modern, up-to-date shoeing incorporates 
the use of rubber pads. The horse owner and probablv 
you, will immediately say “they are too expensive to put 
into general use.” The reason of this is that you have 
not given the necessary attention as to whether such 
an expression is correct or otherwise. I caim that the 
horse-owner can shoe his horse with rubber pads at an 
average of four cents per day, and I am now speaking 
of heavy draft horses. When shod in this form it does 
not matter whether we have snow in the morning or 
sunshine, as the horse is absolutely secure against such 
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variations in weather. The horse-owner is also sure that 
the propelling power of his team is 50 per cent greater 
than when the antiquated complete iron shoe is used. 
Furthermore, he is certain that his veterinary bills are 
practically a thing of the past, so far as hoof-lameness 
is concerned, and if he takes into consideration that if 
one of his horses was laid up even for a day, from such 
a cause, it would more than offset the cost of the modern 
shoeing for two or three months. 

Horses in general of late have been getting 
“knocked” by the organized financially backed public- 
ity departments of automobile manufacturers, who have 
a perfect right to make any outrageous statement as to 
why we should not convert the remaining number of 
horses into food, and not lose the time in keeping them 
in their ancient and honorable capacity of usefulness to 
us, and. from my observation the most destructive 
policy to put the horse out of business and help the 
aforesaid dreamers is the manner in which the general 
draft horse is shod, at the present time. 

It is not my intention, I assure you, to enter into any 
controversy on a matter of this kind, but I cannot let 
pass without comment such a discussion as this. 

A Lover or THE Horse. 
New York City, February 1. 





Expert Work on Trucking. 


J. M. Van Harlingen, transportation engineer, of 149 
Broadway, New York, announces that he has secured 
the services of Samuel Wallace, Jr., who has had a 
practical experience in transportation, delivery, and 
trucking work, covering 27 years. Mr. Wallace has for 
the past two years been engaged in organizing and 
systematizing the delivery work of the General Baking 
Company. The equipment of this company comprises 
horse-drawn, gasoline, and electric vehicles, operating 
under widely-varying conditions in different large cities. 
Mr. Wallace has had a very wide experience in practi- 
cal transportation, both by horse-drawn vehicles and 
electric and gasoline motor trucks. For 17 years he 
operated a trucking company in Cincinnati and in New 
York. At one time Mr. Wallace had entire charge of 
all the hauling for one of the largest manufacturing 
companies in New York, and in this connection was sent 
to Boston to systematize the hauling of this company. 
He will be available on Mr. Van Hartington’s staff in 


an active capacity. 





Auto Transfer Company, for Washing- 


ton, D. C. 

Cowle & Taylor Company has filed articles of incor- 
poration at Washington, D. C., to do a general baggage 
and passenger transfer and automobile supply business 
at 1214 V street, northwest. The incorporators are 
Gordon R. Cowie, Robert L. Taylor, Jr., and James F. 
Kelly. The capital stock is $15,000, divided into 3,000 
shares of the par value of $5 each. 
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ANNUAL BANQUET, CHICAGO CART- 
AGE CLUB. 





QN Saturday evening, January 24, the Chicago Cartage 

Club held their fourth annual banquet in the red 
room of the La Salle Hotel, about 150 people being 
present. It was admitted that it was the most elaborate 
affair of any kind ever conducted by the Team Owners 
of Chicago, a credit to the club, the hotel, and the city 
of Chicago. The club is indebted to the members of the 
fair sex, wives, mothers, daughters and sweethearts of 
the members who by their presence caused one of the 
speakers of the evening to refer to it as ‘“Fashion’s 
night.” During the entire evening there was not a dull 
moment. The number of good speakers, called upon 
from the ranks of the club was astonishing. A hidden 
asset which the club did not know it possessed, was 
brought to light in natural oratory—though perhaps the 
Extra Dry helped to make the going good. 


C. J. Harth was selected toastmaster. He introduced 
the various speakers of the evening and officers of the 
club, by requesting them to “rise and smile at the ladies” 
—and who could resist when he cast his eye over the 
scene? 


The entertainment committee demonstrated its abil- 
ity by the program selected. The Imperial quartette 
was the best the club has heard in many days. The 
original colored quartette furnished everything known 
to the minstrel man. The violin and piano artists 
rounded out the program. One surprise of the nigtit 
came when the colored minstrels rendered a number of 
popular airs. It was suddenly observed that there was 
a princely-looking chap amongst them, and of the op- 
posite color, handling the bones as only a minstrel can 
handle them—no less a person than J. T. Counsell, more 
power to him! Another surprise: Lightly and grace- 
fully over the flour the diners saw the latest thing in ar- 
tistic dancing executed by the Ratty Sisters and Miss 
Broderick. 

The speakers of the evening included Sergeant De- 
laney, of the vehicle department, city hall, who made 
an interesting address. He opened by complimenting 
the club on the appearnce of the crowd, and urged the 
members to co-operate with the police department on 
the traffic problem. He explained to the members that 
they were the ones who derived the benefit of the wheel 
tax fund, in the shape of better streets to conduct busi- 
ness on. 

The toastmaster next introduced a member from the 
ranks of the club, whom he designated “the Wheel Horse 
of the Cartage Club, who would work in any kind of 
harness,” N. F. Ratty. Mr. Ratty proceeded to tell 
about the teaming industry as he has followed it since 
some of hearers were boys. When it comes to work Mx. 


Ratty is still a boy, as he clearly demonstrated on this 
occasion. “May he never grow old.” 

The retiring officers and their successors were then 
called upon for short speeches. Howard Willett who 
was elected president, after making a speech was pre- 
sented with a handsome ivory and ebony gavel with his 
name engraved upon it, which will remind him in years 
to come of the many times he led his army on in battle, 
with the gavel as his weapon, during the year of 1914. 
A. S. Benson who was elected vice president, made a 
felicitous speech. The secretary elected was J. S. 
Brown, 169 East North Water street, who in his re- 
marks invited plenty of work and told the members the 
only way to make work for him was to attend the meet- 
ings. The treasurer who was re-elected was none other 
than E. E, Walsh. He has proven by the way he has 
nursed the club’s funds in the past that he is possessed 
with that winning faculty of being able to tell a man = 
comical story and extract his dues at the same time. 
The club was determined to have him for another term, 
even if it had been necessary to double his salary. 

Wilson L. Gee and George Sproul, retiring president 
and vice president, were called upon and in brief speech- 
es informed the club if at any time any of the officers 
needed their help they stood ready to respond. 

The new executive committee looks like the best 
the club ever boasted of. It is made up as follows: 
J. J. O’Herron, chairman; V. J. Seng, secretary; C. J. 
Harth, A. S. Benson, S. T. Clark, F. Forbes, J. Tf. 
Counsell, W. F. Kelly and J. T. Kerwin. Mr. O’Heron 
and Mr. Seng told the committee that they could get 
set for plenty of work. 

The entertainment committee proved to be “there 
with the punch” by the manner in which it conducted 
all arrangements for the banquet. Each lady was pre- 
sented with a souvenir spoon as a token of the “big 
night.” There was no room for any improvements on 
the feast, just enough “tonic” to make the guests in 
good condition. This committee was composed of the 
following: Louis S. Waage, chairman; Wilson L. Gee, 
George Sproul, J. P. Lynch and A. O. Mikkelsen. 

After being complimented on the class and disci- 
pline shown, the guests bade the management and the 
new officers a hearty good-night. 

James S. Brown, Secretary. 





Motor Truck Tire Guarantees. 


Motor truck tire guarantees have been reduced by a 
majority of the tire manufacturers from 10,000 miles 
to 7,000 miles in the case of gasoline vehicles. On elec- 
tric vehicles the maximum continues at 8,000 miles. The 
time limit on the former is one year and the latter 18 
months. 





More than 150 new subscribers were added to The 
Team Owner in January. 
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Fight of the Nationial Team Owners’ Association for 


Improved Delivery at Railway Terminals 


Some Details of the Recent Hearing Before the Interstate Commerce Commission at 
Philadelphia. 











POLLOWIN G the recent taking of testimony at Phila- 
delphia by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the case brought by the National Team Owners’ As- 
sociation, through its Philadelphia branch, to enforce 
tailboard delivery of freight at Philadelphia railroad and 
steamship terminals, the attorneys for the National As- 
sociation, Messrs. Pierson & Shertz, 903 Bailey building, 
Philadelphia, have laid before the commission a brief 
summing up the evidence brought out at the Philadel- 
phia hearing, from the standpoint of the complainants. 
The hearing at Philadelphia is to be followed by 
others in different cities of the country, with the object 
of laying before the commission the inconsistent atti- 
tude of the railroads in observing one set of rules in one 
city and an entirely different system at the terminals of 
the same railroad in another city. The hearing at 
Philadelphia occupied six full days, the testimony se- 
cured covering 1,500 pages. 

Here is the summary of the argument by the Na- 
tional Team Owners’ Association on the Philadelphia 
situation, as put forth in the brief just filed before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission: 


Position of the Team-Owners, 


“The allegations made may be summarized in a 
single sentence. The defendants do not perform their 
full duty as common carriers of freight for hire, or the 
full service for which they exact and receive from ship- 
pers compensation, in that they do not make a prope 
and complete delivery at their terminals and in that 
they discriminate between persons and places. 

“Stated more in detail the allegations concerning 
freight conditions at the several termini of the de- 
fendants at Philadelphia, proof of which was submitted, 


are substantially as follows: 

1.—The carriers segregate merchandise for a few 
consignees, but for many. consignees merchandise is 
dumped indiscriminately, scattered about so that the 
merchandise of various consignees is intermingled and 
conglomerated—oil, rags, carpet, wool and other in- 
flammable materials, being together—glass with iron 
pipe, and beer in barrels piled with furniture and ma- 
chinery—all left to lie in heterogeneous masses. 

2.—The carriers do not separate, segregate or make 
conveniently accessible for inspection to all consignees 
merchandise unshipped in their termini. 

3.—The carriers do not maintain stations with sui- 
ficient floor space, so that inevitable congestion with its 
accompanying delays to all parties concerned in com- 


merce, results. 


4.—The carriers frequently pile boxes, bales, and 
bundles without attention as to whether marks are vis- 
ible or turned down. 

5.—The carriers do not maintain sufficient aisles io 
permit of proper access to merchandise, and where aisles 
are maintained they are frequently of insufficient width 
to permit the passage of a hand truck. 

6.—The carriers do not furnish reasonable facilities 
and suitable and convenient appliances for the loading 
and unloading of less than carload freight. 

?.—The carriers discriminate between certain con- 
signees to whom they give actual or virtual tailboard 
delivery and consignees who are not afforded actual 
tailboard delivery or any semblance thereof. 

8.—The Pennsylvania Railroad Company discrimi- 
nates between Philadelphia on the one hand, and Buf- 
falo, and New York city on the other, in that tailboard 
delivery is denied in the former and accorded in the lat- 
ter, either wholly or partially. 

9—The delays at the terminals, arising from pres- 
ent terminal conditions, for both inbound and _  out- 
bound are long, serious, and expensive, alike for con- 
signors, consignees, carriers and truckmen. ) 

10.—Delays and congestion at terminals could be, 
in a large measure, obviated by the installation of tail- 
board delivery and receipt. 


Present Methods at Terminals. 


The methods now in effect at Philadelphia for ob- 
taining package freight at stations and piers were de- 
scribed by the carriers themselves, at the recent hearing, 
as follows: 


“Method One.—The teamster receives a notice of 
arrival either direct from the carrier or from the con- 
signee for whom he does hauling. The notice is pre- 
sented by the driver to the agent in charge of the station 
indicated in the notice. The agent gives the driver a 
freight bill. Wiuth the freight bill in his possession, the 
driver goes to the particular wharf or part of the station 
where the merchandise is said to be, and presents the 
bill to the clerk. The clerk takes the bill and informs the 
driver that the goods therein described are in some or 
one of the piles of freight lying about, or in some cer- 
tain section, or at some particular door, depending upon 
which station may be concerned. 

“Method Two.—The other method is used by the 
teamster, who is himself or. whose customer is on the 
‘O. K.’ list or credit list of the railroad. His drivers 
are allowed to go into the freight stations without first 
applying to the clerk and to pick up from the manifest 
list. The teamsters on the ‘O. K.’ list are privileged to 
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pick up goods, whether or not they hold a notice of 
arrival. 

“It may be noted in passing that in order to be placed 
on the ‘O. K. list,’ it is necessary to deposit $50 with 
the Reading, or in the case of the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Pennsylvania to give two mercantile and one 
bank reference. 


TE The Teamsters’ Description. 

“2.—The methods of delivering package freight to 
freight. stations and piers as prescribed by the carriers 
at Philadelphia, are: 

‘Method One.—The so-called one-dump system. By 
this is meant the placing of all the goods in a truck load, 
though for different consignees and for different destt- 
nations, along the same route, at one doorway of a 
freight station. This is the system at Pier 8, Pier 38—- 
Catharine street, Thirtieth and Market streets. 

“Method Two.—The so-called peddling system. By 
this is meant the distribution from door to door, and 
from pile to pile of the same station, merchandise in- 
tended for different consignees along the same route. 
This is the system at Vine street, Broad and Washing- 
ton avenue, Front and Noble streets.” This testimony 


‘is quoted: 


Mr. Pierson :—Do I understand you then to say that 
you have to pull out with your wagon from one place 
and then go to another and back in and then go to 
another, as many times as you have destinations of goods 


on your wagons? 

Mr. Gabrylewitz:—Yes, sir. You have a shipment 
for either one of those stations or platforms, as well call 
them in Dock street or Walnut street, you go from door 
to door and from scale to scale. 

“In addition to peddling outbound goods from 
door to door, drivers must frequently aid the carriers 
further by spotting goods.” Witness Gabrylewitz is 
quoted as describing this system: 

Mr. Gabrylewitz: * * * By spotting, we mean— 
say we have 10 cases of canned goods, five boxes of 
knives for Wilkes-Barre, seven boxes of something else 
for Scranton, on a different mark, and you had another 
different mark. Now, those goods all have to be tiered 
and piled so the receiving clerk could check them off 
hurriedly. Then your receipt would be signed. 

“The peddling system works a great hardship upon 
the draymen because the doorways of the station are 
frequently congested to such a degree that it is im- 
possible to unload freight on to the platforms without 
first. pushing back into the station merchandise that is 
priorly unloaded. Where a driver has a number of 
doorways into which he must back his team in order 
to unload his load, the effect of this congestion is se- 
rious.. ‘Numerous witnesses are quoted as describing 


this situation. 
Piling Freight in Masses. — 
“In striking contrast,” continues the brief, “with the 


when the plaintiffs deliver merchandise to the carriers, 
it shall, in general be separated, segregated, and spotted, 
is the insistence of the carriers that they have performed 


their duty when they have unshipped their merchandise, 


and in many instances left the same piled in a reterogen- 
eous mass. So that no matter which method of obtain- 
ing goods the teamster is required to use, in. the final 
analysis, he must search out from the great mass of 
merchandise in the station the packages belonging to 
his consignee, and himself truck them to his wagon. « 

“The enormous amount of freight handled~makes 
this task of no mean magnitude, as is evidenced by the 
following: The daily movement of outbound freight 
from Front and Noble streets for the week of Novem- 
ber 3d, 1913, averaged 13,265 packages. The average 
daily movement of inbound freight at the same station 
for the same period was 8,025 packages. 

“The ‘Seyfert system’ of piling and of delivering 
from the piles of merchandise at Front and Noble streets 
(P. & R.), so far as the testimony shows, is peculiar to 
Philadelphia. As described by Witness Sheahan it is 
as follows: 

Mr. Sheahan:—In the morning they just simply 
bring the goods out and dump them wherever they can. 
When the drivers come there in the morning, they have 
what I call the Seyfert system. * * * Mr. Seyfert is 
in the room, he gets up on top of the piece, and he sees 
a line of teams out front, and he will holler, “Here you 


are, Weisberg, one for you; here you are Schultz, a 
couple for you; here, Sheahan, here is one of yours.” He 


. will go the whole line of teams there, but nobody ever 


saw Seyfert getting anybody to truck the goods out. In 
that pile where we get out goods, I will say that that pile 
is about 90 feet square, and it is filled in with cases piled 
on top of one another; there are no aisles unless they 
are made by the drivers. 


“The Reading Railway,” continues the argument,” 
is not the only carrier that piles goods in heterogeneous 
masses. The Pennsylvania Railroad follows much the 
same plan at its various stations.” The argument adds: 

Whether or not the freight rates are too high or too 
low is not our concern. If the rate is too low to permit 
of proper delivery, that is no concern of these com- 
plainants, and they are entitled to legal delivery in any 
event. ; 

The testimony, continues the report, did not show 
that the consignee was given convenient and ready access 
to his goods, opportunity to inspect, receive, and take 
away his goods. But it did show that the consignee 
often could not even find his goods. How then could he 
inspect, receive, and take away? Yet these are incidents 
necessary and prerequisites to delivery, and without 
them, unless the consignee waive his rights, there can 
be no delivery. 

Discrimination. 7 

On the subject of improper discrimination by the 
railroads between consignees, the brief says: 

“Discrimination there is between persons and, as 





requirements of the complainants by the defendants, that — 
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already stated, no one undertook to deny that goods 
for some persons were piled along the edge of the plat- 
form, segregated in piles for others and that for still 
others goods were left in a conglomerate mass. The 
commission may put an end to the discrimination be- 
tween persons in one of two ways: 

First, the commission may order the carrier to cease 
to segregate for one consignee and not for another. 
That will put,an end to discrimination between persons. 

Second, the commission may order the carrier to 
cease piling merchandise along the edge of the plat- 
form for one consignee unless the carrier brings mer- 
chandise to the edge of the platform for all consignees. 
That will put on end to discrimination between persons. 


“For the commission to order the carriers to cease 
segregating goods would be for the commission to order 
the carriers to perform an illegal act,’ continues the 
argument. “For the commission to order the carriers 
to cease piling goods along the edge of the platform 
would be to order an impossibility. There is only one 
thing left for the commission to do, and that is to direct 
the carriers to bring all goods to the edge of the plat- 
form for all persons. This the commission has the pow- 
er to do.” 

Comparing Philadelphia with other cities, the report 
says: 

“As shown by the record, certain of the carriers 
serving Philadelphia, likewise serve those cities where 
carriers perform their full duty as to delivery to con- 
signees through the use of tailboard delivery system at 
their terminals. The record shows that at Philadelphia 
they do not perform their full duty as to delivery. 


Competition With Other Cities. 

‘The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad serves Philadelphia 
and Cleveland. At Cleveland, as shown by the testimony 
of Mr. Witzel, one of their own employes, they have 
tailboard delivery in force at their terminals, and have 
had for a long period of years. They do not have tail- 
board delivery at Philadelphia. 

“The Pennsylvania Railroad serves Philadelphia and 
Buffalo, and, under the name of the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany, serves Cleveland. At Cleveland and Buffalo they 
have tailboard delivery in force; at Philadelphia they do 
not. And in this connection, as shown by the decision 
of the commission, they will look at the substance and 
not a mere change of designation of different lines of 
the same system. As shown by witnesses, the Pennsyi- 
vania terminals at Buffalo give tailboard delivery. 

“We contend that for the same carrier to give tail- 
board delivery at Cleveland and at Buffalo, and to deny 
that service at Philadelphia is to discriminate against 
Philadelphia. 

“Cleveland, Buffalo, and Philadelphia are suppose:i 
to have competitive railroads, competitive steamship 
lines, and all are served by some of the same carriers. It 
may properly be said that they are not in competition, so 
far as locality is concerned. But all localities east of 


Chicago are more or less in competition for freight. 
That city to and through which commerce moves most 
rapidly is sure to outdistance the others in the race fox 
commerce. Anything which fetters commerce in one city 


drives commerce to another city or by another route. . 


If merchandise must pass through a mire of other me:- 
chandise, or when arrived in Philadelphia lie long un- 
available in huge piles, commerce may here increase, 
but with painful difficulty. Commerce will instead stop 
at or move through cities more favorably dealt with by 
its carriers. In the broader sense, Philadelphia is thus 
on a competitive basis with Cleveland, and more par- 
ticularly with Buffalo.” 

The report suggests that, “however much the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad may challenge the assertion that it 
does not serve Cleveland, it can make no such state- 
ment with respect to New York. And at New York 
tailboard delivery, and receipt is afforded by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad to at least some consignees and at 
least on some days.” 

“It cannot be that the commission will stultify itself 
by ordering the carriers to cease to do that which makes 
delivery legal in some cities, so that such service shall 
not be discriminatory as compared with the service: in 
another city which is not legal. 

“Talboard delivery,” 
minal facility, and if it be denied to Philadelphia and be 
accorded to other cities similarly situated, then there ‘is 
an illegal preference of these other cities.” 


Question of Costs. 

The report elaborates on the question of the cost of 
tailboard delivery to the railroads at the Philadelphia 
terminals. “Plaintiffs frankly admit,’ the report pro- 
ceeds, “that to give ideal tailboard delivery will cost 
something. Mr. Witzel said that it cost him to truck 
freight to the tailboard of wagons, and to receive the 
same there, from 10 cents to 20 cents per ton. Balti- 
more & Ohio station operation at Cleveland costs about 
32 cents per ton and this includes tailboard delivery. 

There seemed to be some difference of opinion as to 
whether or not the tailboard delivery system was in full 
operation at Cleveland. Mr. Witzel at one time said it 
was qualified, i. e., given when asked for. Mr. Fay stated 
that drivers are not barred from the platform, but they 
have no occasion to go onto the platform except to hand 
a bill of lading to the checker. 

The agents from Philadelphia testified that it would 
cost various additional sums, but these statements are 
of little value save as they appear to be nearly predi- 
cated upon Mr. Witzel’s figures, and he was the only 
man who had tried the system out, and had kept costs. 
A table of tonnage moving inbound and outbound at 
Philadelphia terminals, 12 months to December 1, 1913, 
showed a total, inbound and outbound freight, at 11 
Philadelphia & Reading terminals, of 932,000 tons. 

Partial figures were given for the Pennsylvania an‘ 


it is further asserted,” is a ter-_ 
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the Baltimore & Ohio. Based on these estimates, the 
following estimates are made: 


Ton-Cost and Package Cost. 
3 ANNUAL Cost 


ANNUAL T AILBOARD 

RAILROAD, TONNAGE DELIVERY 
Philadelphia & Reading ......... 932,324 $142,844.25 
RN oo is ss Ser 915,835 151,034.70 
pammore G TONIC... «so. oc vce cee 96,000 14,400.00 


Explaining these figures, the report continues: 

“The above figures where the Witzel estimate is used 
are based on 15 cents per ton his average estimate for 
both inbound and outbound freight. Each carrier was 
asked to produce its tonnage for each station in Phila- 
delphia moving over its platforms, as or with 1. c. 1. 
freight. But all the carriers did not conform with the 
request. However, the sum of approximately two mil- 
lion tons is not far from the total package freight car- 
ried to Philadelphia by the railroads. 

Also referring to Philadelphia & Reading Exhibits 
23 and 24, we find that at Front and Noble streets dur- 
ing the week of November 3, 1913, there moved over 
the platform 75,594 packages outbound and 48,153 pack- 
ages inbound, or a_ total of 123,747 packages. 

“Now if we take Mr. Supplee’s estimate of the addi- 
tional cost to install tailboard delivery at that same sta- 
tion of $54,221.10 this would be $1,040.80 per week. 
Using his trial week of November 3d as a basis for com- 
putation, simple division shows that tailboard delivery 
would cost .008 cents per package. 

“Eight mills per package whether piano or cigar box 
is a small price to pay for the proper and unfettered 
movement of freight through a congested terminal. 
Eight mills per package is a small cost for the instai- 
lation of a system which will give legal delivery. 

Losses to Team Owners. 

“As testified to, and as hereinbefore noted, the loss 
from useless delays at freight stations to teamsters of 
the Philadelphia Team Owners’ Association is about one 
dollar per day per team, or $5,000 per day, or $1,500,000 
per year of 300 working days. 

“Here is an annual charge upon commerce of not 
far from $1,000,000 which is absolute waste. At a cost 
slightly in excess of $142,000 per year, using the Read- 
ing’s total tonnage submitted and the Supplee & Wit- 
zel estimates, the Reading could relieve congestion at its 
stations, expedite the movement of freight, and at the 
same time perform its full legal duty. 

The Part Played by Day Labor. 

“We do not offer tailboard delivery as the final word 
in freight station management,” remarks the report, 
“but we do offer it as a necessary step in the solution 
of the greatest problem which railway experts now have 
to solve and which is still unsolved—the freight terminal 
problem.” Speaking of the problem of the terminals, 
the brief calls attention to the fact that at railroad 
freight loading and unloading platforms in this country, 


“the human worker still reigns supreme, rolling up an 
annual payroll of millions and congesting traffic by his 
cumbersome motion. Here freight is moved by the 
crudest kind of labor and with an apparent absence of 
an attempt at scientfic handling. 

“Barrel by barrel, box by box, package by package 
on hand trucks and by hand labor, the car is unloaded. 
At the place whence the goods came the process is re- 
versed. Between stations on the railroad the package 
freight is handled with high efficiency, but it is sur- 
prising that we tolerate the man-handling piecemeal way 
in which it is loaded and unloaded. It costs as much to 
load a barrel into a car at Chicago and to unload it at 
New York as it does to move that same barrel between 
the two cities on the railroad. 

“The average freight haul on our railroads is 250 
miles, and for this average haul it costs four times as 
much to load and unload the barrel as it does to trans- 
port it 250 miles. This would apply to the cost of a ship- 
ment going from Boston to New York in which case the 
cost of transporting it is one-fifth of the freight rate 
while the other four-fifths cover the handling expenses 
at each end. The operation is composed fo one-fifth 
of modern progress and four-fifths of primitive. 

“Here is a case of arrested development, of huge 
cost that does no good, of a pure waste that amounts 
to many hundreds of millions annually.” 

Terminal costs have been computed and they are 
reasonably accurate. Mr. Witzel told the commission 
that his terminal costs at Cleveland were about 32 cents 
per ton with tailboard delivery, and at other stations 


- without tailboard delivery 18 to 24 cents per ton. As 


against these figures, the commission quoted the sta- 
tistics submitted by the Baltimore & Ohio, showing the 
costs of handling freight at its Philadelphia stations 
(without tailboard delivery) to range from 38.6 cents to 
52.3 cents per ton—the average for 11 months in 1913 
at Pier 22 being 45.51 cents per ton. 

“Our answer,” declare the teamowners, “is that tail- 
board delievry would put no additional charge upon 
commerce. It would lighten that charge because the 
carriers’ servants are better fitted to assort goods than 
are drivers, the agents of the consignees. And the cost 
of commerce iri the larger sense is far more important 
than the shifting of a burden upon the proper party. 
Here both combine on behalf of the complainants’ cause. 


Absence of Mechanical Aids. 

“Freight termnials are equipped in some cities with 
telepherage systems, moving tracks, electric trucks and 
many other mechanical appliances for the quick handling 
of freight. Other cities afford truckmen tailboard de- 
livery. Philadelphia has none of these. Why not? Why 
is Philadelphia not entitled to receive from the carriers 
which it helps to support that same modicum of service 
which other cities similarly situated and served by these 
same carriers here defendant receive from the defendants? 
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“The freight terminal has long been regarded by the 
carriers themselves as private property, and this no 
doubt is, because rail lines entering important cities are 
practically immune from additional rail competition, be- 


cause of the prohibitive costs of acquiring terminals in. 


such cities. But that sense of private ownership is com- 
ing to an end with those carriers which keep in touch 
with the trend of events, and the use of a freight terminal 
is to be regarded not as a matter of grace, but instead, 
as it should be, a matter of right. 

“We submit that the testimony in this case demon- 
strates that tailboard delivery, although not a panacea 
for the conditions so unfavorable to the free movement of 
commerce as are now maintained in Philadelphia by the 
defendants, will do for the inbound and outbound com- 
merce of the city of Philadelphia what it has done for 
the commerce of other cities; and that when in vogue 
it will enable the carriers to perform their full legal 
duty.” Time Lost With Teams. 


Records were kept during one week of delays to 
teams while waiting for deliveries of goods at terminals. 
“For some reason,” says the report, “the carriers took 
the time of a team after it had backed up to the door and 
the time when the driver had his slip signed, or had 
signed his receipt depending upon whether the freight 
was inbound or outbound. This defendant’s counsel 
frankly stated: 7 

“Plaintiffs took the time when a team stopped withia 
the station limits and the time of departure of the team 
from the platform. Obviously the results are different, 
but this very difference gives another set of regults most 
valuable, showing quite fairly the time lost waiting to get 
up to the platforms. 

“The average delay on inbound freight per teams, 
as shown by the plaintiffs’ figures at the Pennsylvania 
station, is 44.6 minutes. The delay per package is 3.56 
minutes. The average number of packages per team 
is 10.5. 

“The average delay on inbound freight per team, as 
shown by the defendants’ figures at the Pennsylvania 


Railroad Dock street station, is about 17 minutes, and . 


the delay per package about’ 1.12 minutes, there being 
15, plus, packages per team. 

“The average inbound delay per team, as shown by 
the plaintiffs’ figures at the Reading stations, is 31.2 
minutes, and the average delay per package is 3.6 
minutes. . 

“The average inbound delay per team, as shown by 
the defendants’ figures at the Reading’s Front and Nobte 
street station, is about 16.5 minutes, and the average 
delay per package is 1.5 minutes, there being 11 packages 
per load. 

“In other words, the delay in waiting to get to a 
door of the Pennsylvania stations, is, say, 26.8 minutes, 
and the delay in waiting to get to a door of the Reading 
station is 14.7 minutes. 


“The testimony also showed that the waste of time in 
obtaining goods from freight stations per double team 
with two men, caused by the congestion, was about one 
hour per day. The earning power of each team with 
two men is about one dollar per hour.” 


Where Auto Truck Question Comes In. 


A unique feature of the case of the team-owners is 
a detailed statement prepared by C. O. Raynsford, of 
the Philadelphia offices of the Packard Automobile Com- 
pany, showing truck costs per day, and giving a basis for 
estimating losses through enforced idleness of a 3-ton 
truck. The statement is as follows: 


APPROXIMATE Cost oF OPERATION, 3-Ton TrucK, BASED ON A 
MILEAGE OF 40 Per Day, 300 Days to YEAR. 


Fixed charges— 








Amortization Day Mile 
20% investment $3,800, less $367.58 
ee ear aoe $ 1.89 047 
Interest : | 
ita. PE Ce re 317 ~ .008 
Insurance 
Fire, collision and liability amounts 
SPE Sie heb eRe Cece .68 017 
er eer $ 2.887 
Operating Charges— 
Gasoline | 
Average mileage per gallon 5@17c.$ 1.36 034 
Lubricants . 
Average mileage per gal. cylinder 
is 120 at 35c per gallon. This 
amounts to 12c, to which is 
added 6c for transmission oil 
ONG CUP BTORSE . . 2.2 cc cence 18 005 
Driver 
3ased on 300 days to the year.... 2.50 0625 
Tires 
26x4'" front and 26x5’’ dual rear 
Guaranteed for 8,000 miles. 
See ME ines es cxdenn 1.79 0447 
Repair Sinking Fund 
$450 per year based on mileage of 
I ie ee Ob merry 1.50 0275 
Ee er ee, $10.217 2557 


“This,” comments the brief, “shows that the stand- 
ing still cost of the machine is more than 50 cents per 
hour, and for each man with the car beside the driver 
should be added 25 cents. It is common knowledge 
that the Auto Car with one driver standing still costs 
4% cents per hour. If we take the same basis for com- 
putation—viz., two men per team—as the teamsters in 
their testimony, the result is quite similar.” The com- 
plainants put this direct question: 

In other cities automobile trucks are in general use 
for station work. Why not in Philadelphia? The an- 
swer is obvious. It is because station delays are too 
great to make it profitable to use a machine for this 
work. If we take the teamsters’ estimate, simple multi- 


plication demonstrates that the delay incident to the 
present system of hauling freight in the Philadelphia 
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stations costs the teamster $5,000 per day. Why are 
the teamsters called upon to bear this loss? Why this 
economic waste? It is a useless waste. It is all the 
more unwarrantable because it can be prevented. 


The importance of the case is stated in these closing 
words : 

“As shown by this complainant, these team owners 
complainants are only too willing to have the freight 
delivered to them. And handling, as they do, 95 per 
cent of the total freight hauled from the terminals of 
Philadelphia, they form a most important auxiliary of 
the railroads in clearing their platforms, and so make 
themselves valuable for the movement of freight which 
inures to the benefit of the whole shipping public.” 





Good Words for a Standard Remedy. 


Some recent voluntary testimonials for the Doctor 
Kendall remedies for spavin, advertised on another page 
of this paper, are given below: 


KENDALL’s NEvER Faitep Him. 
Davis, W. Va., October 11, 1913. 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Enosburg Falls, Vt. 

Gentlemen :—I hate used your Spavin Cure a oie bit 
for spavin and cuts, as I drive team here in the lumber 
woods. The work is severe, but I have never had it fail me 
yet. Grorce H. Bush. 


“Goop As RECOMMENDED.” 
Graymont, Ga., October 23, 1913. 


Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Enosburg Falls, Vt. 
Gentlemen:—I have been using your Spavin Cure, and 
find it to be as good as recommended. J. L. CoLemMan. 


PRAISE AFTER THREE YEARS’ TRIAL. 
No. 173 River St., Toronto, Can., Sept. 20, 1913. 
Dr. J. B. Kendall Co.: 

Gentlemen :—After using your famous Kendall’s Spavin 
Cure for the last three years, I take great pleasure in writing 
these few lines praising your remedy. Will you please mail 
me your book, “A Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases?” 
I always recommend your cures when possible. 

A. Harris. 


INSEPARABLE FrRoM A WELL-APPOINTED Barn. 
Shoshone and W. Twelfth Sts., Denver, Col., 
October 5, 1913. 
Dr. J. B. Kendall Co.: 

Will you kindly send me one of your little veterinary 
books, “Treatise on the Horse”? I look upon it like your 
Spavin Cure Liniment, as inseparable from a well-appointed 
barn. B. S. WILLIAMS, 

Denver Union Water ‘Co. 


KENDALL’s For MAN AND BEast. 
Riding Mountain, Man., Canada, Jan. 5, 1914. 
Dr. J. B. Kendall Co.: 
I am a great believer and user of your Kendall’s Spavin 
Cure for man and beast. Cuas. C. Fox. 


CurED THREE BoNnE SPAVINS AND A CURB. 
1662 Fourth Ave., Terre Haute, Ind. Dec. 21, 1913. 
Dr. J. B. Kendall Co.: 

I have cured three bone spavins and one curb with your 
Spavin Cure and Blister, and find many more valuable re- 
ceipts in your “Treatise on the Horse.” 

Gro. H. HANKER. 











FORTY-SIX YEARS OF HUMANE 


WORK IN PENNSYLVANIA. 





The Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, with headquarters at 1627 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, has just issued its annual re- 
port, showing the work for the forty-sixth year of its 
existence. In his annual report, President M. R. 
Muckle details that the Society in the past year has 
condemned, at the various horse bazaars, 420 animals as 
being unfit for public use. Since the passage of the 
State law of 1909 in Pennsylvania, prohibiting the sale 
of old, sick and disabled horses, 2,328 horses have been 
killed through the society’s agency. “Our interior 
county agents,” says the report, “have been active and 
diligent, and our city agents have given faithful service.” 

Since the society was organized in June, 1867, it has 
investigated 770,794 complaints; prosecuted 14,352 al- 
leged offenders; suspended from labor 129,243 horses 
and mules and humanely killed 17,351 old, sick and in- 
jured animals. P 

President Muckle’s report concludes: 

“We are especially grateful to the executives of all 
county and city departments, who have materially as- 
sisted us in many ways, also the press of our city and 
State for its valued services in bringing our operations 
before the public.” 

The report details that during the year just ended 
society’s agents paid 23,827 visits to the various dumping 
erounds; 468 to stockyards and slaughter houses; 30,- 
249 to building operations and 616 to nearby towns. 
These activities resulted in the investigation of 62,003 
cases; and the year’s record shows 674 prosecutions. 


The report reprints an address by Capt. George F. 
Lumb, deputy superintendent of State police, delivered 
before the convention of Federated Humane Societies 
of Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg, last October, in the 
course of which he says: 

“Poverty must be met with kindness. I recall a few 
months ago when leaving the Union Stock Yards at 
Pittsburgh I came upon a dead horse lying on the cob- 
blestones of Ohio avenue. The animal was so thin that 
every bone could be plainly traced in outline through 
the skin. Nearby a dilapidated wagon that looked as 
though one vigorous shake would send it to pieces all 
at once, like the famous one horse shay. The owner, 
about 70 years of age, bent and white haired, was, if 
anything more emaciated than the carcass by which he 
stood. He told me the horse had died for want of 
something to eat and in reply to my question stated 
that he himself had not eaten anything that day. When 
I offered him assistance to obtain some lunch he de- 
clined, saying he did hot care to eat, that he was “sick 
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for his horse.” 
an arrest. 

“Indifference must be treated with a warning. Usually 
downright wickedness and deliberate cruelty are not 
present and a warning awakens the faculties and best 
serves the purpose. 

“But when wilful cruelty is apparent an arrest should 
be made, not arrogantly or with a superior air, but in 
such a manner as to convince the offender that it is not 


Surely that was not an occasion to make 


a personal matter of persecution, but a public matter © 


of prosecution, and after the hearing, whether the of- 
fender be convicted or not, the agent should not leave 
until with a kindly word he has grasped the other’s 
hand, looked him in the eye and wrung from his heart 
a smile. 

“Do you think it hard to do? Does it sound impos- 
sible? .I assure you it is not, for I believe that if you 
are right you can do anything with the mind of a man, 
providing you approach your task with earnestness, 
sincerity and kindness.” 





| HOW TO BED YOUR HORSE. 





[TYHE more a horse lies down, the longer his legs and 
feet will last. To give your horse a good bed is, 
consequently, economical as well as humane, says Henry 
C. Merwin, of Boston, in “Youths Companion.” More- 
over, he should be bedded during the daytime, if he is 
in the stable for half the day or more, as well as at 
night. Horses thus treated will soon get into the habit 
of lying down, and the slight extra expense of the day- 
time bedding will be saved a hundred times over. in the 
increased efficiency and longer life of the animal. 

The Boston Work-Horse. Parade. Association, says 
Mr. Merwin, an acknowledged authority in these mat- 
ters, insists strongly upon two special points in the man- 
agement of a stable—first, that the horses shall be wat- 
ered at night after eating their hay, and, secondly, that 
they shall be well-bedded:at all times, by day as well as 
by night. Experience shpws that such care is indeed 
essential. A well-known New York contractor, whose 
horses are remarkable for ‘their longevity, practices both 
the night watering and the liberal bédding. A Boston 


lumber merchant recently declated that he had become | 


a convert to the all-Sunday bedding in his stable, that 
most of the animals took advantage of it, and that his 
teamsters said that the horses were better and fresher 
on Monday since the practice of Sunday bedding was 
adopted. 

In fact, to keep bedding under the horses at all times 
is now the rule in every city stable that makes any pre- 
tense to excellence. The following is a typical case: A 
grocer’s horse works three days, and then rests one day, 
on which another horse is hired to take his place. Eacn 
morning of the week brings him exactly the : same break- 





fast and grooming, and there is absolutely nothing in 
the treatment given to him that tells him whether he is 
to go out or stay in. But he knows how to keep his 
own calendar, and every fourth morning, just as soon 
as he has finished eating, he lies down in comfort on the 
plentiful supply of bedding that is kept under every 
horse in that stable at all times; and he frequently stays 
down the greater part of the day. 

As to the kind of bedding to be used, little need be 
said. The horse will not complain much as to the kind, 
if only it is sufficient in quantity. Rye straw is the best, 
and it is also the most costly; but it can be dried and 
used again half a dozen times, so that, on the whole; it 
is probably more economical than oat straw, which can 
be used only twice. Meadow hay makes very good bed- 
ding, and can easily be dried. It is always cheap, and in 


the country it may be had for the asking; so that no 


farmer can have ny excuse for not bedding his horses 


well. Wherever there is space outside the stable to dry 


the bedding in the sun, the cost of it, whether straw or 
hay, may be made very slight. <A platform of boards 
will facilitate the drying, and in rainy weather the wet 
bedding may be allowed to accumulate. One day of sun 
and wind will dry it thoroughly. -A plentiful use of the 
straw or hay bedding is economical because the mois- 
ture in the stall will be scattered through the bedding, 
and the bedding can all be dried and used again; where- 
as, if the supply of bedding is small, much of it will have 
to be thrown away. 

Dry autumn leaves, generously used, do very weil, 
and some lumber companies in northern New England 
bed their “woods horses” with them. The leaves are 
collected by horse-drawn hayrakes, so that the cost is 
almost nothing. Sawdust or shavings make a good 
summer bedding. Peat-moss is an excellent bedding 
for horses whose feet need softening. 





Increase in Farm Horses and Mules. 


A bulletin issued by the United States Department of 
Agriculture on February 2, gives the department’s esti- 
mate that on January 1, 1914, there were 20,955,000 
horses and 4,447,000 mules on farms in the United 
States, an average annual increase of about 1.4 per cent 
over the number shown by the Census of 1910. It is 
estimated that the average farm price of horses has in- 
creased from $108.19 in the census year to $109.33 in 
January, 1914, and in the case of mules from $119.84 to 
$123.84 in the same period. On this basis the total 
farm value of horses is $2,291,000,000, and of mules 
$550,,697,000. The total estimated farm value of these 
animals is therefore $2,841,697,000, which is an increase 
of $191,454,000 over the census year and represents an 
annual increase of wealth from these sources of $47,- 
863. 000. 
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Transfer and Forwarding Committee’s Report 
to American Warehousemen’s Association 








HE Committee on Transfer and Forwarding, of 
which F. L. Bateman, of Chicago, is chairman, sub- 
mitted an interesting report on the state of the transfer 
business of the country, at the recent meeting of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association, in Atlantic 
City. Extracts follow from the report, which will be 
given in full in the official proceedings of the Associa- 
tion, to be issued shortly. 
A circular letter was 
addressed to the mem- 
bership during [ebru- 
ary, on transfer ques- 
tions, to which 40 re- 
plies from 34 cities were 
received. These replies 
answered the following 
questions : 


First. What is the 
condition of the transfer 
business in your city? 

Answer. Good, 21; 
fair, 8; poor, 11. 

Second. Are living 
rates being maintained? 
If not, what in your 
judgment is the reason? 

Answer. They are, 
20; they are not, 20. 

Third. dave you 
experienced any strikes 
this year? If so, what 
occasioned the same? 


Answer. We have, 
4; we have not, 36. 
Fourth. Are you 


supplanting horse-drawn 
vehicles for motor vans? 

Answer. Yes, rap- 
idly, 2; yes, slowly, 18; 
no, 19. 

Fifth. Are you ex- 
periencing any difficulty 
in receiving or shipping 
freight at railroad de- 
pots? If so, please give 
particulars. 

Answer. We are, 10; we are not, 30. 


Referring to Question 2, as to rates charged, the re- 
port comments: 


Need of Cost Systems. 


“We find that where only seven per cent of hte cities 
reporting show a decline in traffic, 50 per cent indicate 
that living rates are not being maintained. The con- 
clusion deducted is, therefore, that 43 per cent of these 





HomerMcDaniel, of Cleveland, O.,who Retired This Year is Presi- 
dent of the American Warehousemen’s Association. 


cities operated at a net loss during the year solely on 
account of not living up to and acting in mutual confi- 
dence of their business neighbors within the industry. 

“Smokers, dinners, anything that will enable those in 
the same line of business to rub shoulders will help. 
Grip your competitor’s hand; give him a broad old- 
fashioned smile, and it will soon be the general order 


of things. The theory of “live and let live” will grow 
with astounding rapid- 


ity if the “get together” 
idea is used as the lea- 
ven. 


“Witness the glow- 
ing reports from Cleve- 
land, Chicago,  Balti- 
more, Minneapolis and 
other cities. 

“And again, it is 
education that is need- 
ed. A cost system to 
the man who by dint of 
hard work has grown 
into the possession of a 
modest equipment may 
seem like a clarion horn 
on a threshing machine, 
but in reality is the 
steam gauge that saves 
many an explosion of 
the business boiler. 

“It is a good thing 
to set the other fellow 
to thinking about “de- 
preciation,’ “overhead 
expense” and _ other 
things that fold their 
tent like the Arab and 
silently steal away. 


“There are compa- 
nies who operate a large 
line of equipment that 
keep a log on the movement of every team, automobile 
truck or van. A table of delays is thus arrived at, 
which enables a comprehensive study of their system 
and which invariably results in profitable deforms.” 


Moving Rates in Chicago. 


The committee gives the rates provided for in the 
Chicago City Ordinance for furniture and piano moving. 
This schedule is a part of the Municipal Code of the 
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City of Chicago and became effective in January, 1910: 


FURNITURE MOovING. 


Vaa, with two men, per Ho@r .....5 6. ce veces $2.00 
Box wagon or truck, with two men per hour...... 1.50 
Single wagon, with two men, per hour ........... 1.25 


Loading and unloading, with two men, per hour.. 2.00 
oe eer ry ren reo ee ee 


Automobiles—$2.00 per hour for loading and un- 
loading with two men and 65c per mile each way for 
driving; 50c per hour for extra man and 15c per mile 
extra for driving with third man. Distance to be fig- 
ured from office including return to office. 

Suburban automobile moving is listed in a booklet 
prepared for the purpose showing mileage from center 
of the city of Chicago to all principal cities and towns 
within 100 miles. 

l‘reight loads and loads to and from storage at the 
above rates. Full charge to be made from the time team 
and men leave the office until they return. 

Hourly charge to extend’ to city limits. 

Return Trips.—The charge shall be on a basis of 20 
minutes to the mile at regular moving rates; fractional 
parts of a mile not to be considered. 


The Railroad Situation. 


q? 
Of the railroad terminal situation the report says: 


Under the fifth question reports indicate a general 
unprovement compared with previous years. In a num- 
ber of cities the trouble seems to be incompetent help 
and an insufficient number of railroad freight checkers 
to handle the business. In handling merchandise com- 
plaint is made that merchants, factories, etc., hold their 
shipments until late in the day delaying teams unneces- 
sarily. 

In some cities teamsters are required to <-‘spot” de- 
liveries in outbound freight houses and are required to 
find their own freight in the.inbound houses ;.to do their 
own trucking to and from wagons to designated sections. 

[n this connection it might be well for our members 
who are interested, to watch the outcome-of two cases 
now pending before the Interstate Commerce. Commis- 
sion. ICC Docket No. 6334, on which date of, hearing 
has not been announced, covers a complaint filed: by 
the Team Owners’ Association at New York, et. al. 
against the failure to provide tail board deliveries. at 
freight stations. Docket No. 6336, under which the Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Team Owners’ Association et. ‘al: com- 
plain against the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad et. al. will 
probably be merged with the New York case. 


“DETERMINING PROFITS.” 


Extracts from Paper by C. J. Hamilton, Baltimore. 


It is a valid principle that materials and supplies 
should be charged to the operation of departments in 
which they are used, rather than general expense. The 
very name, general expense, has the ear marks of a 
general dumping ground for all miscellaneous items. 
The temptation to make the expense account a refuge 


for carelessness in analyzing expenditures should there- 
fore be resisted. 

As an illustration, take the packing account. This 
account on the debit side should show all expenses in- 
eidental to packing; on the credit side, it would show 





Philip Godley, of Philadelphia, Vice President of American 
can Warehousemen’s Association, Chairman of Commit- 
tee on Laws and Legislation. 


gross earnings derived from this department, the differ- 
ence being profit or loss for the department. If this 
account should show a loss you have two alternatives— 
either increase the charge for your service or decrease 
the expense of the department. 

A general account will not direct you to where the 





WANTED. 


Two second-hand furniture vans. Must be large and 
roomy, also in good condition. Send prices, together with 
photograph, also letter stating exactly the conditin they 
are in. Address Caddo Transfer & Warehouse Company, 
Shreveport, La. 
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loss occurred; it shows only that a loss exists. The 
question to be determined is where the toss occurred. 
Unless you kept an accurate and complete record of 
materials used and labor furnished thus enabling your- 
self to determine the cause, you will not be able to lo- 
cate where the fault lies. 

Some form should be used in determining the cost 
of each job. The percentage or general expense would 
include such items as executive, clerical, insurance, 
taxes, stationary and printing, telephones, postage, ad- 
vertising, legal and depreciation. : 

The same principle applies to your labor as to the 
various expense items in all productive accounts. Keep 
your labor in two ‘classes, direct and indirect. Direct 
labor is that applied directly to the service you sell your 


‘customer. Indirect labor is that, while necessary to the 


operation of your warehouse, is not applied to any 
specific jobs or units. For instance, employes whose 
duties are confined within the warehouse should be 
charged to wages account and hence to the indirect 
class. Payrolls should be properly classified. Three 
payrolls might suffice, one for warehouse labor, one for 
packers, and one for the hauling department. In this 
manner you would establish the basis for apportion- 
ment of labor costs. 

It might be suggested that the method of analyzing 
the various expenses could be simplified by dividing the 
cash book into columns with their respective headings. 
There could be such column headings as hauling, pack- 
ing, wages, expense, general and sundries, and as many 
more as desired. 7 

Th competition which we oftentimes encounter, and 
which sometimes makes us sit back and: gasp -with 
amazement, is due to no less a cause, in a good many 
cases, than our competitor’s lack of ability to determine 
just what the returns from his labor and investment are. 





A Treasury Ruling on Saddlery Import Duties 


The United States Treasury Department, in a letter 
to the Collector of the Port of New York, gives notice 
to customs officials and importers of its interpretation 
of the new Tariff law as applied to saddlery articles. 
Importers dissatisfied with the construction placed on 
the law by the department are entitled to appeal to the 
customs tribunals for relief. 

Assistant Secretary Hamlin says that the term 
“‘saddlery” is not limited to articles of leather, but also 
includes all articles used only in the equipment of horses. 
Buckles, tacks, rivets, etc., used on harness and saddles 
are not entitled to free entry as saddlery if of a kind or- 
dinarily used for other purposes. Mr. Hamlin says: 

“The Appraiser (at New York) expresses the opinion 
that saddlery hardware is as much saddlery, within the 
meaning of paragraph 530, when sold _ separately, as 
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when sold as a part of a complete harness, and he re- 


ports that it is the practice of his office advisorily to 
return free of duty as saddlery articles such as bits, 
stirrups, curb chains, and hame chains. You state that 
in the classification of the merchandise you are guided 
by the Appraiser’s return. 

“Following the decision of the Customs Court of 
Appeals, (T. D. 31, 593), the department is of the opin- 
ion that the term ‘saddlery’ is not limited to articles of 
leather, but includes all articles used in the equipment of 
horses. It therefore approves the practice at your port 
in admitting free of duty as saddlery the articles which 
are used only as equipment for horses, and are necessary 
parts of such equipment. 

“The department is of the opinion, however, that 
buckles, tacks, rivets, and similar articles of a character 
which, though used on harnesses, are suitable for use 
and are extensively used for other purposes, do not, in 
fact, constitute harness or saddlery, and should not 
therefore, be so classed.” 





The Federal Government and Road Improve- 
ment. 


In his annual report, issued December 8, the new 
Secretary of Agriculture, David F. Houston, says of the 
government’s policy in the matter of road improvement: 

“There has been a steady movement for better roads 
during the past 20 years, and to-day about 34 States have 
highway commissions or-some other State highway 
agency. The total annual expenditure of the States for 
construction and maintenance of roads which 10 years 
ago amounted to but $2,000,000, has grown to $43,000,- 
000 in 1912. The Federal government should take the 
lead in investigational and experimental work, and there 
is need for a central agency which can furnish the best 
information on all problems of road building and main- 
tenance. Recently Congress made an appropriation of 
$500,000 for improving post roads, expenditure to be 
contingent on the appropriation of double the amount of 
money by the State or local subdivision. If Federal aid 
is to be further extended in highway development, legis- 
lation to that end should incorporate this co-operative 
principle. The Federal government should deal with the 
State as the lowest unit, through an expert highway com- 
missioner as its agency. The plan should provide for 
maintenance as well as construction. Preference should 
be given to the improvement of roads over which pro- 
ducts from the farms can be taken to the nearest rail- 
way station. A scheme of road construction and main- 
tenance within a State should be developed and mutually 
agreed upon. Money appropriated by the Federal gov- 
ernment should be apportioned on the basis of such fac- 
tors as total population, farm population, area, taxable 
valuation, and mileage.” 
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Care of Live Stock at Mines 
Interesting Advice From Experts At a Recent Mining 
Meeting. 








_ At a “Safety-Boosting Dinner” of the officials of the United States Coal 
& Coke Company, at Gary, W. Va., on January 10, an interesting address 


was made on the care and feeding of mine animals. 
employed on other 


plies equally to owners of animals 


follows: 


The Feeding of Live Stock. 


By H. T. GraHam, 
Superintendent of No. 12 Plant. 


NOOD and its feeding as applied to the 
horse and mule family is a subject 
of the utmost importance, and one much 
overlooked by owners and caretakers. It 
evolves the basic principles of life. 
Nature has intended chat all of thie 
animal kingdom should have clean, pa!- 
atable and healthy food stuff; has also 
arranged the receiving end of the same 
so that you cannot far deviate from this 
and at the same time get the required 
health and energy that should be pres- 
ent. 


Impress upon your mind, and on those .- 


in charge of your stock, that you can- 
not without careful selection of feed and 
careful and regular feeding get this re- 
sult. 

The feeding of the horse or mule can 
be classed under two heads, viz: scien- 
tific feeding and practical feeding. 

Scientific feeding embodies the chem- 
ical formation of focds and their pow- 
ers of energy-production during com- 
bustion in the cell actevities. Practical 
feeding is feeding in regard ‘to selection, 
care and quantities of food fed from the 
view point of producing health and en- 
ergy, the same being regulated more or 
less to the animal’s power of digestion 
or the digestibility of the food. 

In feeding to attain required success 
it is necessary that you thoroughly un- 
derstand the chemical and phvsiological 
activities of the body cell-formation ard 
these activities. 

Briefly stated, the body of these cells 
are composed of carbon, hydrogen, ni- 
trogen, oxygen and the various minerals 
and their salts, but some of. the iatter 
are only fourd in traces, and at that not 
constantly. All of them are needed to 
sustain life of cells during cell-activity 
or combustion. 

A perfect food must be one that at 
feeding will give up these different ac- 
tive principles of life, and give up the 
same so that it can be handled by these 
yarious cells as food to replace same 


Much of the advice ap- 
work. The paper 


that is used up during combusiior or 
activity. 

In classifying the feed and its feeding 
you must consequently take into consi- 
eration the following: 

1.—Kind of animal; a, horse; b, mule. 

2—Kind of work it is doing; a, idle- 
ness- or iight work; b, heavy or fast 
work. 

3.—Size of animal: a, large; b, small. 

4—iConditions surrounding animal: a, 
at work; b, at rest; c, atmospheric con- 
ditions; d, water for mineral resources; 
e, sanitation 

In order that you do not misconstrue 
the above classification I will briefly dis- 
cuss: 

1—Tur Kinp or AntMAL.—Each type 
or species of animal requires its 
special form of food that is to cause it 
tc thrive and give efficient service for 
which you adopt it, and it is thus with 
the horse and mule. 

2—At Worx. — Brutality, 
whipping, causes over-exertion, 
greater cell activity. 

3—At Rest.—This is where an an- 
ima!l’s condition is like a storage bat- 
tery. A rest is when the cell matter dur- 
ing activity is replenished. ‘Thus most 
of care, as cleanliness, quietness, etc.— 
should be as near perfect as possible, 

4—AtMosPHERIC ‘Conpttions.—Cold ai 
mosphere does not allow radiation or 
superficial loss of energy, as sweat, etc., 
but, in nature, causes consumption, as 
it were, internally, to keep heat withiiu 
the body. Exceedingly cold weather is 
harmful, as it requires too much wasted 
energy in keeping the body warm, often 
leading to physical exhaustion in doing 
SO. | 

5.—WaATER is of vital importance as 
here the animal gets most of its mineral 
supply, and health cannot be had with- 
out these principles. If the water is not 
sufficiently supplied with mineral ele- 
ments they must be artificially fed in 
some way, or poor, weakly and ineffi- 
cient stock is bound to appear. Miner- 
als also play an important part in re- 
gard to the animals resistance to di- 
sease, 

6.—SANITATION is one of the most es- 


such as 
thus 


sential things, and one that is frequently 


. overlooked by stable-men. Too much 


cannot be done along the line of keeping 
your stable and surroundings.in a clean 
and sanitary condition at all times. By 
doing this you will keep out disease, 
and your stock will be in better condition 
and do more efficient work. 

The line of distinction is not so prom- 
inent in this respect with these two 
species, but it is nevertheless presen<. 
Nor example, the horse family can 
thrive and do efficient service upon a 
heavy, nitrogenous diet while the mule 
will not thrive at all. 

The foods best adapted for these two 
families, and the most economical for 
our purposes, are hay, corn and oats. 
In the feeding of these first comes the 
selection, which cannot be too carefully 
done; i. @., as by purchasing the best 
cbtainable and careful inspection to see 
that it is free from forcign matter, as 
dirt aad spoiled food from improp-:r 
housing and storage systems. 

The hay used shculd be No. 1 timothy 
or No. 1 timothy and clover mixed. The 
corn No. 1 yellow ear; No..1 yellow 
shelled; No. 1 mixed yellow anid white, 
ear or shelled; the oats No. 2 white, 

In applying this to feeding you shoul: 


be prompt and punctual as to amount 


and time of feeding. Sanitation. should 
be first thought of here. Have all stables 
clean and well limed, to keep out all pes- 
sible odor-airings from the ranger and 
fecd boxes. Then see that all soiled hay 
and foreign matter, as dust, chaff ard 
dirt, are out of mangers. Next and final, 
have at all times the feed-boxes free 
from same. 

In feeding it is advisable to have all 
hay well shaken before placing in tke 
manger, doing this to get rid of all 
dust and possible foreign matter, such as 
Sticks, weeds, dirt, etc. This applies to 
all grain, especially oats. 

I have divided the horse and mule 
into two classes, namely: large stock 
and small stock, so that a universal sys- 
tem may be used in connection with a 
standardized food ratio for same. 

Cost Pek Heap per Day. 
LARSE STOCK. 





Hay, mixed ee | Se 1155 
Corn, yellow ee = Bis kas Sen 08645 
Oats, western ee ON ict och: 07169 
Salt 5S. eer O01 
Lime , - weer 0001 
27474 
SMALL STOCK. 
Hay. mixed a ere es 09 
Corn ee | ere 0665 
Oats a | ere 0553 
Salt . 5 | See 001 
Lime Be tie Gas 0001 
2129 


The cost of feed is based upon hay at 
$17.50 per ton; corn at $27.35 per ton; 
cats at $33.13 per ton; salt, at $1.00 per 
hundred pounds; lime at $50 per hur- 
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oLassune Meal 


MADE \W ERCLAND 


Men like this know what 
they are talking about. 


AMERICAN ICE COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


When your salesman called on me, some months ago, 
I very reluctantly agreed to try out Molassine Meal on five 
horses from four of our stables—20 HORSES IN ALL. 
bm were young, green horses, NOT IN GOOD CONDI- 
TION. 

In less than four weeks they showed most surprising 
improvement, gained from 40 to 65 Ibs. each, and are now 
working regularly every day. 

I cannot say anything too good about Molassine Meal. 

Yours very truly, 
GEO. A. LOVELESS, 
January 5, 1914. Supt. of Stables. 
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You can keep your horses strong and healthy by using Molassine 
Meal, because it contains special natural properties not possessed by any 
other food. Nevetheless it is guaranteed to be free from spice, drugs, 
condiments or physic of any kind. It is a perfectly natural food and con- 
tains antiseptic and digestive properties which make animals so healthy 
that they are able to extract the maximum amount 
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of nutriment from their entire food. Look for this 


on every bag. 
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Molassine Meal is absolutely unlike anything 
else in the world; it is not to be fed alone, but is 
always fed with your regular ration. 





Feed three quarts per day to each horse in place 











of the same quantity of other fodder. In the course eekbadinn 

of a few weeks you will see improved results in the pg lag = 
.. shape of strength and energy, glossy coat, and less 5 nn he 
_ perspiration. : write direct. 
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Have you had a copy of our latest Book? It’s free. 


-MOLASSINE COMPANY | 


OF AMERICA 


324 Board of Trade, Boston, Mass. 


St. John, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg. 
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PLEASE MENTION THE TEAM OWNERS REVIEW, WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS. 
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--:: Motor Truck Owners Review  :-: 








FROM TEAMS TO MOTOR TRUCKS. 
The Federal Replaces Horses on Important 
Road Construction. 











The performance of the Federal truck in taking the 
place of 32 horses, as set forth on another page in this 
issue, offers no room for doubt that for some purposes 
the motor truck is far more economical, practical and 
efficient than teams and it appears that their field is 
rapidly increasing. 

Take for instance the case of Pittsburgh contractors 
with the job near Stoops Ferry of hauling and dumping 
slag for road construction on a per-ton-per mile basis. 
They loaded by gravity and were equipped with two 
power dump five-ton trucks, and averaged a net profit 
of over $200 per day for each truck by working two 
turns of 10 hours each. 

Another field where the truck readily establishes its 
superiority over the horse conveyance, or rather where 
it develops a superior field for itself, is in long-distance 
moving. A truck can readily handle a moving job of 50 
to 100 miles, thereby saving packing and crating and the 
several rehandlings and delays incident to freight ship- 
ments, and deliver the goods in better condition and at 
less expense, everything considered, than when hauled 
and shipped in the customary manner. ‘ 

A great opportunity awaits the wide-awake firm or 
individual who goes after this line and gains the advant- 
age of being early established in the business. The 
growth of the truck business in Pittsburgh is remark- 
able and as an instance the experience of the Vulcan 
Motor Truck & Service Company can be cited. 

In the conversation with the sales manager, W. G. 
Cronkright, he said: “We began operation October 1, 
last year, occupying one-half the floor space of the 
Bair building, at Fourth and Duquesne Way, which we 
soon found inadequate and increased our shop and 
show rooms by taking on the balance of the first floor. 
This, we found insufficient and we have now secured 
the entire property extending from Twenty-fourth to 
Twenty-fifth streets, on Liberty: avenue, formerly occu- 
pied by the Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Company, where 
we will have storage room for 100 trucks on the ground 
floor besides large and commodious show rooms with a 
second floor a whole block long for shop and repair 
work. At this location, we will be equipped and pre- 
pared to give truck owners the very best of service in 
all departments, with storage and inspection service and 
other advantages that it has been impossible for them 
to obtain heretofore. 

“In regard to our line of trucks, the Federal stands 
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pre-eminently as the leader in the commercial class of 
trucks of from one to two tons carrying capacity, and 
is constructed with a variety of types of bodies to meet 
the requirements of every business. Being constructed 
with both a long and short wheel base permits of body 
construction for either heavy or bulky material, the 
bodies for general moving being from 12 to 14 feet in 
length atid as wide as desired. 


“Our Vulcan line of heavy-duty trucks, ranging from 
two to seven tons’ carrying capacity, are beyond ques- 
tion the highest standard of construction in heavy-duty 
trucks. Our sales of these trucks have been utiprece- 
dented both as to number, the territory covered and the 
variety of purposes for which they are employed. We 
have placed: the Vulcan with one of the largest oil com- 
panies of the country for service in Pittsburgh and the 
east, and we have sold them as far west as the miown- 
tains of Nevada for the hauling of minerals and ore 
over the desert wastes of the mining regions. 

“Several steel body jobs with power dump equip- 
ment which we have recently placed with Pittsburgh 
firms have proven to be veritable mints as money makers 
for their owners. . 

“Our present show rooms at Fourth and Duquesne 
way will be open evenings during the Exposition here, 
and a full line of chassis and finished jobs will be on 
exhibition. Interested parties are invited to call and 
look over our line of trucks and get our prices, terms, 
etc. We are also distributing free the “Blue Book of 
Traffic,” issued by the Federal Motor Truck Company, 
which we mail prepaid on application to our advertising 
department. 

“We expect to be located in our new quarters by 
February first, but will remain at our present quarters, 
Fourth and Duquesne way, until the first of March, 
while painting, decorating and repairing is going on in 
our new quarters.” 
te. 
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Au.to Truck Saves $50 a Day. 


A five-ton truck operated by James R. Nolen, of 
Germantown, a‘ suburb of Philadelphia, is claimed to 
be saving in the: neighborhood of $50 a day under the 
cost of doing the same work by means of horses, in case 
where the truck exactly fits the conditions under which 
the work must |e done. Describing the conditions, a 
Philadelphia writ er says: 

When the trvtck first went into service it replaced 
nine double team s in: hauling to the roads upon which 
Nolen is doing c onstruction work, 98 tons of crushed 
rock and gravel. On the route which ‘1ad to be tra- 
versed there was a 21 per cent grade, and in order to 
get his wagons u p Nolen had to keep five extra horses 
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and a driver there all day to tow up the hill. The truck 
took the grade easily with capacity loads. 

When wagons were used it was necessary to emplov 
four laborers to spread the horse wagon loads evenly on 
the road. But it was found that the truck equipped 
with the screw power hoist dumping body, and kept 
moving slowly while the load was sliding out of the tail 
gate would spread the gravel on the road itself. at just 
about the right depth. So to begin with the one truck 
with one driver replaced 18 horses, eight drivers, and 
nine wagons, also the driver and horses used for towing 
purposes on the stiff hill, and the four men with shovels 
who spread the gravel. The contractor now hauls about 
124 tons of material a day—work which would require 
12 teams. 





Motor Vehicles and Chicago’s Street Clean- 
ing Bill. 


The “commercial vehicle committee” of the Auto- 
moble Chamber of Commerce, with headquarters in 
New York, sends out a communication to the press. of 
the country in which it is declared that $1,000,000 a 
year could be saved by the city of Chicago on street 
cleaning alone, if her business houses and private citi- 
zens would substitute motor trucks and automobiles 
for the 80,000 horses now used in the city. 

On an average, according to this estimate, every 100 
horses litter the streets and alleys with one ton of refuse 
during a working day of eight hours. This amounts to 
800 tons a day, or 493,934 cubic yards in a year of 300 
working days, calculating 36 pounds to the cubic foot. 
This is more than 50 per cent of the total of 953,856 
cubic yards of street sweepings, including leaves, rub- 
bish and dirt, annually removed by the street cleaning 
department. The total cost of cleaning the streets and 
alleys of the city during 1912 was $1,916,217, exclusive 
of the garbage and ash removal, weed-cutting, etc. 
Fifty-one per cent of this is approximately $1,000,000. 
This is the sum actually expended in 1912 to remove 
the dirt and filth directly attributable to the use of 
horses. wis 

These are figures deduced from facts published in 
“Reports by the Commissioner of Public Works and 
Civil Service Commission of the city of Chicago—1913” 
recently issued following an investigation from April 21 
to October 15, 1913, made by order of the city council. 

“Horse-drawn vehicle traffic is the most important 
source of street dirt and has been given the greatest 
weight in the preparation of the schedules and standards 
used as a basis for the estimates of future work and ex- 
penditures in street and alley cleaning,” says the report. 

Aside from the excrement of the animals, the con- 
stant wear of the pavements by the horses’ shoes and 
the iron-tired vehicles, observes the report, “has a ten- 
dency gradually to wear out the surface of the pavement, 
which must be removed by the street sweepers. This 
source is of special importance in macadam pavements, 
as it is this material that forms practically all of the 


dirt which is removed from pavements of this class.” 
More than 600,000 tons of manure are produced 
yearly by the 82,000 horses, mules and cows maintained 


in the city. All of this has to be carted through the 


streets and a considerable quantity is spilled from the 
wagons to lie in the streets until swept up by the street 
cleaners. 

In connection with the investigation, traffic census 
were taken at 1,400 street intersections, with the result 
that “it has been definitely determined that the density 
of horse traffic is the principal factor which determines 
the number and frequency of cleanings which one street 
should be given.” 

“It was found,” continues the report, “that within 
the last three years the number of auto-driven vehicles 
in the central portion of the city has increased over 300 
per cent and that the number of one and two-horse 
drawn vehicles throughout the city has remained prac- 
tically constant. The census on hand of automobile and 
street railway traffic has been used as a factor in deter- 
mining the minimum cleanings which a street requires. 
The amount of dirt attributed directly to automobiles 
or street railways is inappreciable.” 

Referring to street repairs, the report makes the im- 
portant observation that “where the cost of repair and 
maintenance is equal to or even greater than the annual 
interest cost on new work, it is more desirable that new 
pavements be laid where possible.” The average cost 
of repairing and improving 55 miles of macadam county 
roads within the city limits is estimated at $750 a mile. 
This represents 6 per cent interest on $12,500 a mile. It 
would seem to be good policy, then, to substitute per- 
manent pavements for those macadam roads as quickly 
as possible. 

Although removal of dead animals is a source of 
some small revenue to the city, the loss of the animals 
is a heavy burden on the owners and community at 
large. During the year ended August 1, 1913, the con- 
tractors removed 9,253 dead horses. If those may be 
assumed to have been worth $100 apiece when they 
died, largely as a result of excessive heat in midsummer 
and icy and snow covered streets in winter, they repre- 
sent a loss of nearly one million dollars. 

In a section of the report devoted to motor trucks, 
there is an analysis of the relative cost of hauling by 
horse-drawn vehicle and motor truck or tractor. A 
table perpared by R. T. Dana, member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, shows savings by self-pro- 
pelled vehicles ranging from 4 per cent for hauling two 
miles with load, to 14.7 per cent for 10-mile hauls. As 
a result of this study the commissioners reached the 
following conclusions: 

“The use of motor tractors will greatly decrease the 
cost of present haul and increase the garbage and rub- 
bish service. It is recommended that provision be made 
in the 1914 appropriation ordinance for the hauling of 
refuse and garbage from stations to local incineration 
and disposal plants. ; : 

“The above studies indicate clearly the economy in 
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the use of motor trucks for the haul of crushed stone 
and the materials for street repair work and an ap- 
propriation for at least two five-ton trucks should be 
provided for in the 1914 appropriation.” 





A Country-Wide Protest Against Double Tax 
on Motor Vehicles. 


A country-wide protest against the double tax on 
self-propelled vehicles is accumulating as a result of the 
attitude of the American Automobile Association and 
reflected in the procedure of its legislative board in ad- 
vising all affiliated State bodies to fight vigorously the 
payment of a registration fee for revenue purposes and 
the imposition of a personal property tax, to which is 
added in some cases an annual charge for operator’s 
license, and even-a local wheel tax. 

Owners of motor-vehicles are greatly interested in 
the so-called “New Jersey test case” which the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association recently had its general 
counsel, Charles. Thaddeus Terry, place on the docket 
of the United States Supreme Court, and which it is 
expected may be argued before the year is ended by 
former United States Attorney General J. W. Griggs, 
of Paterson, N. J., who had the case in charge for the 
Associated Automobile Clubs of New Jersey during its 
progress through the State courts. 

A decision fromthe highest court in the land would 
establish a ruling not likely to be dissented from by any 
State court. There has been a diversity of opinion in 
decisions thus far rendered by State courts in which the 
double tax has been passed upon. 
Connecticut have upheld the right of the commonwealth 
to exact a registration tax in addition: to the owner of 
the vehicle being compelled to pay under the head of 
personal property. 


Mississippi's Supreme Court ruled that the double 


tax was unconstitutional, and directed the return of the 
automobile registration fees. The State body in Ohio 
also obtained a favorable decision in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas in the case in which C. C. Janes figured as 
the appellant. 

It so happens that Mr. Janes is also chairman of the 
American Automobile Association legislative board, 
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THE BEECHER SAFETY DEVICE. 


and, in commenting on the matter, he has the following 
to say: ' 

“It is my opinion that the average automobile 
owner has no objection to paying a registration tax if 
it is in lieu of all other taxes and the money thus raised 
is expended for roads maintenance. True it is that we 
are for the time being discriminated against as a spe- 
cial class of road users, but we are of the opinion that 
the time is near at hand when practically all highway 
transport will be of the motor-driven variety. 

“Hence, for the present, we may waive our rights in 
the premises in this regard, but we do not intend to pay 
twice, and we further believe that the money raised, no 
matter by what form, should find its way into the high- 
way fund.” 
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Increase in Motor Trucks in New York State. 


The New York State Automobile bureau, in a re- 
port for the first 11 months of 1913, showed 133,000 
owners of power cars, 57,000 chauffeurs and 1,800 
dealers, as against 105,000 owners and 45,000 chauffeurs 
in 1912. In Massachusetts the official figures show a 
gain of 25 per cent in the amount of business transacted 
over that of last year, when $616,245 in licenses was col- 
lected from fees, as against $764,000 in the present year, 
62,660 machines being registered in 1913 and 50,132 in 
1912. The increased use of commercial cars in New 
York State is one of the most notable features, over 
13,000 being registered, a gain of upward of 61 per cent 
over 1912, when 8,500 were registered, while Massa- 
chusetts records an increase of 47 per cent, or 5,948. 





Prosecuting Truck Thefts in New York. 

In New York last month, Louis Feldman, formerly 
manager for Charles Feldman & Son, remnant dealers, 
at 52 Bond street, was convicted in General Sessions 
on a charge of receiving stolen goods. John Cregan, 
a truck driver, testified that for 18 months he had been 
stealing goods from Henry Kupner & Company, the 
complainants, and that he had delivered them to Feld- 
man. He said that he got half price for the goods, 
whose value, he estimated, would total $20,000. 

Last February Magistrate Krotel discharged Feld- 
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man on the same charge, asserting that he did not be- 
lieve Cregan’s story. The New York Merchants’ As- 
sociation interested itself in the case and wrote several 


TRUCKS 





letters to the District Attorney. for 

The association followed the case constantly, endeay- the 
oring to have it brought to trial. Feldman, with the aid uses mien 
of his lawyers, obtained no less than 35 postponements: Gockea oe Meek aa. Mover Made in Five Sizes. 


When every expedient for delay had been exhausted the 
Merchants’ Association. asked that a jury be drawn 
from a special’ panel, and the trial was held. 


Ask about our $125 Two-Ton Spring Rack Truck 

With Racks, Skids and Brake. ; 

Special — New 16’ x 6’ Scenery Truck — New 
With 10’ Extension, at Bargain Price. 


301 Auburn Street. 
Auburn Wagon Co. Mastinahe: W. Va 





An Automatic Chain Release for Fire Horses’ 





Stalls. 


Richard Seguine, a fireman of Perth Amboy, N. J., 
is the inventor of an automatic chain release for use in 
connection with fire horse stalls. It has operated suc- 
cessfully in two Perth Amboy fire-houses. The appa- 
ratus, it is said, can be rigged up for about $1.50. 

The model apparatus as in use at Perth Amboy con- 
sists of a circuit of rope, attached to which is an iron 
bolt, a weight and a metal hook, an ordinary electric 
door lock, batteries, a circuit,of wire and a push button. 
The rope is rigged from the cellar to near the ceiling 
of the ground floor. Seguine says the apparatus !s 
simplified by the use of a metal spring. 

The iron bolt attached to the rope is slipped into a 
hole in the door jamb and through a ring attached to 
one end of the chain in front of the horse. The metal 
hook is placed over the locking mechanism of the elec- 
tric lock. By a push of the button or a tap on the reg- 
ular fire alarm, if the apparatus is connected with that, 
the lock holder will be released, the hook will drop, re- 
leasing weights or a spring, and the bolt is jerked out of 
place, causing the chain to drop. At the same time a 
big gong over the stall is sounded, quickening the pace 
of the horses. 
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Great Reduction in Prices 
of 


Horse Clipping Cutters 


The “Gillette” Cutters Will Fit Any 
Make of Horse Clipping Machines 
on the Market. 

Try a “Gillette” Cutter and be Con- 
vinced. 

Guaranteed to do more and cleaner 
work than any cutters made. The 
cheapest horse-clipping cutter on the 
market. Send for circulars and get 
our redticed prices of cutters and 
parts. Also makers of the celebrated 
“Gillette” hand and electric power 
horse-clipping machines. Used _ all 
over the world for the last thirty 
years. : 


Gillette Clipping Machine Company. 


New York, N. Y¥. 


“Gillette” 





110-112-114 West 42d St., 














Cleanliness & Massage 
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ducing expense, and 
benefiting the horses. 
Sanitary, because it 
removes not only im- 
persian, but germs. 

rofitable, because it 
saves you money. 
-} | Send for particulars. 
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Lame Horses Put Back to 
Work Quick 


ry Kendall’s Spavin Cure. It has saved a great man 
T horses—has put them back to work even after they 
had been given up. Over 35 years of success has proved 
the merit of 
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It is the old reliable remedy for splint, spavin, curb. 
ringbone, thoropin, bony growths, swellings, sprains and 
mye" —— many on gg Por ong 

s cost is so small a m r, compared to the v 
of a horse that you cannot afford to he “ithees it. — 

Sold by druggists everywhere, $1.00 a bottle, 6 for $5.00. 
Get a copy of “A Treatise on the Horse” at your druggists, 
or wr e 


Dr. B. J. Kendall Company, 


Enosburg Falls. 3 Vermont 
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: ~ In the Streets of Every City 
: On the Rim of Civilization— | 
Always the Federal _ . 

' 

aghie : 5 

CE teiedial Tampeetien, Torsveghthyeemcaton | 


country road, on precipitous mountain trail, in the sands 
of the desert, the supremacy of the Federal Truck is uni- 


5 A ae , verally recognized. 


atte 















$1800 


F.O.B. Detroit 


Vulcan Motor Truck & Service Co. 
Distributors 
Fourth and Duquesne Way, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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We are 
The Original and Only 
Manufacturers of the 
famous 


STAG BRAND WATERPROOF 
HORSE 


WAGON 
COVERS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING SADDLERS 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES. 


Pittsburgh Waterproof Co. 


435 Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





SF of Sf Of OF af af 
RAMANA MAN HN ia 


C. D. & P. 28 Court 


PHONES: 
P. & A. 8 Main. 
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Wouldn’t you rather hire a drayman with fat sleek horses like these? 






Your horses can look just like these fine fellows, 


if fed on 
EXCELLO HORSE AND MULE FEED 


It will prove a great feed saver and profit maker to all horse and mule owners and especially to those keeping 
large numbers, such as draymen, liverymen and Sales stables. 


Should you be interested in this reed, we would refer you to: 


William J. Brant, 1009 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. P. A. McClain and Company, Cornell and Brother, 
Michael Doyle, all of Philadelphia, Pa., who are large handlers and users of the above named feed, Manufactured by 


EXCELLO FEED MILLING CO. 


TWENTY-SECOND AND GARFIELD AVENUE, : ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


*s 
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Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 


Gombault’s 
Caustic Balsam 


























One Secret of 
Good Horseshoeing 





lies in using the right sort 
of nail. Large nails de- 
stroy too much tissue and 
tend to weaken the hoof. 

Because “Capewell’’ 
nails have half again the 
tensile strength of any 
other nail smaller sizes 
can be used. 


















: A 
a ney 


s 

Has Imitators But No Competitors. 
A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 
Curb, Splint, Sweeny, Cap Hock, 
strained Tendons, Founder, Wind 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Ringbone and other —, tumors, 
dures all skin diseases or Parasites, 
Thrush, Diphtheria. Removes all 
Bunches from Horses or Cattle, 

As @ Human Remedy for Rheumati 
Sprains, Sore Throat, %te., it is invaluabie. 

ivery bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $1.50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
ress, Charges paid, witn full directions for 
ts use. (27Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc. Address 


| “The Lawrence-Williams Co.. Cleveland, 0. 
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Years of experience 
teach conclusively that 
the “Capewell” nail holds 
longest, drives easiest and | 
is absolutely safe. With 
this nail, hoofs can be kept 
in prime condition. 


Use“The -  ° “AJAX” BREAST CHAIN 


































99 4 
Capewell” Nail. . 
Most humane chain ever used. Avoids 
Not kya aoe — know constant jerking and prevents sore necks. 
ae oe onl” nil be Try one and you will use no other. 
g 
quality, but the check 
the best at a mark on the 
fair price. head — our 
° Any shoer can trade - mark. 
afford “The Does. your 
Capewell.” shoer use it? 




















MADE BY 
The Capewell Horse 
Nail Company 
Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 1 


Largest Makers of HORSE NAILS } 
in the World. ; MADE IN 28, 30, 32 36 INCH 








For sale by all jobbers. 


STANDARD CHAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Get Full Value of the Oats You Feed 











This can be done by crushing the oats in 


s THE BELL OAT AND CORN CRUSHER 


When your horse is fed whole oats much of its food passes through the animal 
whole, This is a total loss. 


Crushed oats and corn are readily digested. 

The animal thus fed receives full nutrition. 

The horse can do more and better work. 

Grain will not be wasted. 

These facts cannot be controverted. 

We Want to Convince Team Owners and make 

_ the following offer: 

We will ship our crusher suitable for your pur- 
pose on a 80 day’s trial, guaranteeing a saving in 
your feed bill 15 per cent. 








| Send for Our Catalogue No. 4. It Tells the Story Better. 


The W. L. McCullough Co. YPSILANTI, MICH. 


Ww. D. QUIMBY, 79 Portland St., Boston, Mass, General Agent for New England States. 





























‘‘Let’s Give You a Lift’’ 


Why handle your Pianos in the old, clumsy, 


cumbersome way, when 


BREEN’S DERRICK 


Will do it Better, Quicker, Cheaper 


It is a device that is known to team owners all over 





the country, and all the wise ones use it. Write for 


our catalogue and let us tell you about it. 








WILLIAM H. BREEN, 231 Rutherford Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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You Lose 15%. Of Every Bushel of Oats You Feed 


WHY? 
Because 15 per cent of whole oats pass through a horse un- 


digested. If the oats are crushed you can feed 15 per cent less. 
Moral: Buy a Gibson Oat Crusher. 


You Can Borrow Money for 6% 


and invest it in a 


GIBSON OAT CRUSHER 


in a class by itself 






Patented 


June & 1909 






with or without corn cracker attachment, and then save 9 per cent. 
If you own 20 horses the machine will pay for itself in nine months. 
The more you feed, the more the machine saves you. 


YOU STILL DOUBT? “Ask the man who owns one.” We've 
hundreds of them running every day. 


We will ship you our Oat Crusher, on trial complete with 
cleaner (no other cleaner necessary) with an absolute guarantee 
to save you 15 per cent on your feed bill and put your horses in 
better condition in every way. It’s all in the way they are built— 
last a lifetime—cost nothing for upkeep. Built for belt drive or 
direct connected motor. Try One. Costs you nothing should we 


fail to “deliver the goods.” 


GIBSON OAT CRUSHER COMPANY 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
1530-1532 McCormick Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 











Gibson Vacuum Horse Groomer 


A Producti of Years of Experience in Pneumatics 


“FOOL PROOF” 


Good for a Lifetime Perfectly Simple 
Simply Perfect 


With a Gibson Vacuum Groomer you can with one man, do the work of 
several and do it thoroughly. In fact there is no comparison between the 
old style methods and the Gibson Vacuum Groomer. All dirt, -dust, germs, 
etc., are removed from both the animal and from the stable, making the 
operation of grooming as cleanly as it has heretofore been dirty and dis- 


agreeable. 










a 





The horses like it. Anyone can operate them. Built also 
to run with same motor that runs your Oat Crusher. No 
my water used in our apparatus, separator is a dry separator. 
Blower is practically noiseless. Satisfactory under most 
exacting and continuous duty, requires no adjustment to 
keep it up to full efficiency. 


emi UN Prices are;Right too. Ask us—built in all sizes 


Gibson Oat Crusher Company 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 


1532 McCormick Building Chicago, IlIlinois 


“*‘Conditioners of both the inside and outside of horses’’ 
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THE TEAM 





$ a. Buys The World’s Best 
Horse Clipping Machine. 


That’s the price right at your dealer’s for this splendid 


STEWART BALL BEARING 





ENCLOSED GEAR MACHINE 


We make lower priced machines, but no other ma- 
chine of our own make or other makers approaches 
this one for easy running, fast cutting and durability. 
@ Gears are all cut from solid steel (not cast) are all 
enclosed, protected and run in oil. Has six feet of new 
style, easy 
running, high 
grade _ flexible 
shaft and the 
+ famous Stew- 
art single nut 
clipping knife. 








@Insist on this 
machine. Get 
one from your 
dealer or write 
for our big, 
new catalocue 
showing the 
world’s great- 
est line of 
clippnig ma- 
chines. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, 
Chicago, 231 Ontario Street. 
New York Branch: 16 & 18 Reade St. 
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The Union Transfer 
Company 


Freight-Teaming, Shipping and Re- 
ceiving Agents. Warehousing 
and Storage. 


OFFICE, 107 REED STREET 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Pres and Treas. Vice-Pres. Secretary 
Herbert K. Miller, George Deibler, Minard Lister, 
Phones: Hanover 3696—Stables, Hanover 5692-L 


Warehouse, S. Water St. and C. M. & 
St. P. Tracks. 


Reconsigning Agents and Agents for 
Shippers under Interstate Com- 
merce Law 


“WE DELIVER THE GOODS.” 























We have been building and catering to the 
Transfer and Baggage Trade for years and we 
know the class of wagons and truck users 
require, and we build the quality wagon which 
we guarantee to stand the service. We can 
Give our wagons a trial and compare them with 
those you have been using and we know we will 
get your future business: 


Write today for particulars, also 
catalogue as well as prices, to 


KOENIG & LUHRS WAGON CO. 


QUINCY, ILL. 
KOENIG & LUHRS WAGONCO. 
QUINCY, ILL. 


Sales Offices: 
Chicago, Ill., Kansas City, Mo., and Dallas, Tex. 


Good Books 
for Team Owners 





Modern Blacksmithing, Rational Horseshoeing 
and Wagon Making, by J. . Holmstrom, 
cloth binding, 200 pages, illustrated, sent 
DED 0 hnbdxtdlecdadcdonb sce iidedthsce $1.00 

Scientific Horse, Mule and Ox Shoeing, by J. G. 
Holmstrom, cloth, standard work, sent post- 
OOS idsccedacemadérist cob sean RES Pee eee ] 

McClure’s American Horse, Cattle and Sheep 
Doctor, by Robert McClure, M. D. V. S., 
Professor Veterinary College, Philadeiphia; 

415 pages, fully illustrated, cloth, sent post- 

RY Kash ddeds chawinevdckiedhédcs tivated $1.25 
Gleason’s Training Made Easy, by O. H. Gilson, 

a eS. ree rere 50c 

Every team owner should study them. 

These books can be had by writing The Team 
Owners Review, 417 Westinghouse building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

I-nclose postal order, checks, cash. drafts or postage 
stamps, and these books will be mailed to your address. 

















Team Owners Review 
Westinghouse Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Transfer, Warehouse and Stora ge 
| Companies’ Directory 





+ 























AKRON, O. 
Eagle Storage & Coal Co. 


DISTRIBUTING, CONTRACTING, MOVING. 
MOVING AND STORING COAL. 


Storage House, Lock 1 W. Exchange St. 
Bell 2770 Office 30 W. State St. Peoples 2459 





ALBANY, N. Y. 
Security 
Storage and Warehouse Co. 


Natural Distributing Point for Eastern 
New York and New England. 
Storage, Forwarding, Re-Shipping. 
105 MONTGOMERY ST. 





ATLANTA, GA, 


Morrow Transfer & Storage Co., 
STORAGE AND HAULING. 
Members of A. W. A. and N. Y. F. W. A. 
50-52 East Alabama Street. 


— 





BALTIMORE, MD. 
ALBERT HAUSMAN 


401 Penn Street, 
MOVING, CARTING & STORAGE. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
O. J. Glenn & Son 


Everything in the Line of Moving, 


Carting, Packing, Storage. 
Office, 47 W. Swan Street. 








MOVING 
CARTING 
STORAGE 


BUFFALO.NY, 


DEBO 
TRANSFER 


| ||_ COMPANY 











CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Cincinnati Transfer Company, 


58 MITCHELL BLDG. 


Consignments of freight in car lots for distri- 
bution at Cincinnati, solicited. 





CANTON, OHIO. 


Cummins Storage Company 


310 East Ninth Street. 


STORAGE, DRAYING, PACKING AND 
FREIGHT HANDLING A SPECIALTY 


Unsurpassed Facilities for Handling Pool Cars 





~— 


BOSTON, MASS. 
“WE MOVE EVERYTHING” 
R. S. Brine Transportation Co. 
43 India Street. 


Trucking, Forwarding and _ Rigging. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


PIONEER WAREHOUSES. 
41-43 Flatbush Ave. 





BUFFALO, N.Y. 


The Buffalo Storage & 
Carting Company. 


Unsurpassed Facilities for Storing, Handling, 
Transferring and Forwarding Goods. 





BUFFALO, N._ ¥Y. 
Niagara Carting Company 
223 Chamber of Commerce. 


GENERAL CARTAGE & STORAGE 
Transferring Car Loads a Specialty. 


—— — -————- + -— —————$ —_ 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


Trans Continental Freight Co. 


Forwarders of Household Goods, Machinery 
and Automobiles. 

Reduced Freight Rates to and from all pria- 
cipal points west. 

General Office, 203 South Dearborn Street, 

New York Office, 29 Broadway. 

Boston Office, 1004 Old South Building. 


DENVER, COL. 


THE WEICKER 


TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 
Office 1017 Seventeenth Street. 
Fireproof Warehouse on Track 
1447 to 51 Wynkoop Street. 
Storage of Merchandise and Household Goods. 
Distribution of Car Lots a Specialty. 


New 





eames 


DETROIT, MICH. 
LEWIS TRUCK & STORAGE CO. 


52-54 Bates Street 


SAFES, MACHINERY AND 
GENERAL TRUCKING | 





DETROIT, MICH. 
The Reading Truck Co. 


Office and Warehouse, Sixth and Congress Sts. 
GENERAL CARTAGE AGENTS, 
For Wabash and Canadian Pacific Railways. 


Superior Facilities for Hauling and 
Erecting All Kinds of Slesiieesy. 





DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Blue Line Transfer 
& Storage Company 


General Storage, Carting, Packing & Shipping. 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES | 





DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Merchants Transfer & Storage 
Company 
WAREHOUSEMEN AND FORWARDERS 
General Offices Union Station 





CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
The Fireproof Storage Co. 


5700 EUCLID AVENUE. 


Most complete facilities for Moving, Pack- 
ing and Storage of Mechanical and House- 
hold Goods. Special attention to carload 
consignments. 


‘CHICAGO, ILL. 
Bekins Household Shipping Co. 


Reduced Rates on 
Household Goods, Automobiles 
Machinery. 
General Office, 38 So. Dearborn St. Chicago. 


New York, 290 Broadway; Boston, 437 Old 
South Building; Buffalo, 357 Ellicott Square; 
Cincinnati, 62 Plymouth Building. 





and 





DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


Schick’s Express & Transfer Co., 
WAREHOUSE and STORAGE 
111 Ripley Street. 





EL PASO, TEXAS. 
WESTERN TRANSFER 


& STORAGE COMPANY ° 


518 SAN FRANCISCO ST. 
Forwarders and Distributors—Trucking of all 
kinds—Distribution cars a_ specialty. 
Warehouse on Track. 





ERIE, PA. 


The Erie Storage & Carting 
Company 


Packers of Pianos and Household Goods, 
Storage, Carting and Parcel Delivery. 


Warehouse Siding, switching to all lines 





a, 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 

The Evansville Warehouse Co. 
PETER GORTER 

Transfer, Trucking and Storage. 


— 
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FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Brown ‘Trucking Company 
MOVING, CARTING, STORAGE 
AND DISTRIBUTING 
125 West Columbia Street. 





FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 


Binyon Transfer & Storage 
Company. 


Front and Throckmorton Streets. 
Receivers and Forwarders of Merchandise. 
Furniture Stored, Packed and Moved. 


Hauling of Safes, Machinery and Freight a 
Specialty. Telephones 187. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


RADCLIFFE & COMPANY, 
TRANSFER AND STORAGE. 
South Division and Cherry Streets. 








HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Bill Brothers Company 


TRANSFER AND STORAGE 


Special Facilities for Moving Machinery, Safes, 
Furniture, Pianos, etc. STORAGE WARE- 
HOUSES with separate apartments for House- 
hold Goods, and Railroad Siding for Carload 
Shipments. 





HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 


J. H. HOAGLAND 
301 SECOND ST. 


Receivers and Forwarders of Freight. 
Storage Warehouses. 





HELENA, MONT. 


Benson, Carpenter & Co. 
RECEIVERS & FORWARDERS 


Freight Transfer and Storage Warehouse. 


HANDLING “POOL” CARS A SPECIALTY. 
Trackage Facilities. 





er ne 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


WESTHEIMER 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING 


Fireproof Warehouses. Separate Locked Rooms 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Kansas City Transfer Co., 
Fifth and Washington Sts. 
GENERAL FORWARDING AGENTS 





LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


W. K. MORSE 
LIGHT AND HEAVY TRUCKING 
OF ALL KINDS 


Office and Stables, rear 83 Mechanic Street. 
Residence, 147 Whitney Street. 








LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Bekins Van & Storage Co., 
140 South Broadway. 





LOWELL, MASS. 


Bay State Storage & 


Warehouse Company, 
334-360 Jackson Street. 





MANSFIELD, OHIO. 
COTTER 


TRANSFER & STORAGE 


COMPANY 
GENERAL HAULING & STORAGE 


OIL CITY, PA. 


Carnahan Transfer & Storage 
Company 


- STORAGE AND PACKING 
PIANO MOVING A_ SPECIALTY. 





: Telephone 1741 Schenley. 
D. V. Murdoch, Pres.; E. A. Murdoch. ‘V. bres. 
and Treas.; A. J. Mellor, Secy.; 
, Otto Wagener, Supt. 

Established 1893 Incorporated 1913 
Murdock Storage & Transfer Co., 
Successor to 
W. A. Hoevler Storage Company, 
Office and Warehcuses 
5146 NEVILLE STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


LET US MOVE YOU 


Packers, Movers, Shippers and Storers of 
Household Goods. 


SHERRY TRANSFER COMPANY 


GENERAL HAULING. 
Office 630 Penn Avenue, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Bell ’Phone 2891 Grant. 
P. & A. Phone, 809 Main. 











MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Kinsella Transfer Company 


617 Clinton Street 
WE MOVE EVERYTHING. 


ALL KINDS OF TEAMING 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
CAMERON’S | 
Transfer & Storage Company 


708 Hennepin Avenue, 
Unsurpassed facilities for Storing, Handling, 
Transferring and Forwarding Merchan- 
dise and Househeld Goods. 
Fireproof Storage. 





MONTREAL, CANADA. 
CUNNINGHAM & WELLS, 


31 COMMON STREET. 
Storage, Transfer and Trucking Agents. 





MONTREAL, CANADA. 
Meldrum Brothers, Limited 


Cartage Contractors 
Established 1857 
Office 32 Wellington Street. 


Unexcelled facilities for the teaming of car 
load, steamship importantions and heavy 
merchandise. 





NEW LONDON, CONN. 


B. B. GARDNER, * ™sriteer 


PIANO AND FURNITURE 


PACKER, MOVER & SHIPPER 
Safe Mover—Freight and Baggage Transfer. 
STORAGE. 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 
The Meade Transfer Company 


General Freight Forwarders 
Transfer Agents of the 
Pennsylvania R. R. and Long Island R. R. 
Main Office, P. R. R. Pier, 1 N. R. 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Haugh & Keenan 
Storage & Transfer Company, 
Center and Euclid, East End. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Weber Express & Storage Ce. 


4620 Henry Street 


Moving, Packing and Storing GENERAL 
of Furniture and Pianos HAULING 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
J. ONEIL, =*22E8S AND 


STORAGE 
813 W. Diamond Street, Northside. 
Unsurpassed Facilities for Stor- 
ing, Handling, Transferring 
and Forwarding Goods. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
UNION STORAGE CO., 


-Liberty and Second Ave.. 


GENERAL, COLD AND RONDED STORAGE 
TRANSFERRIN G AND FORWARDING. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
HOUSEHOLD STORAGE CoO. 

3 Warehouses 18 Stories. 
Packing, Moving, Shipping. 
Separate Rooms; Large Vans. 

Office 925 S. Canal St., N. S., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PORTLAND, MAINE. 


Chase Transfer Company 


General Forwarding Agents 


Eastern Steamship Company, Maine Steamship 
ompany, Grand Trunk Railway. 
Special attention to Carload Conalarnment. 


FRANKLIN WHARF. 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 
Northwestern Transfer Co. 


64 and 66 Front Street 
GENERAL FORWARDING AGENTS 


Special Attention Given to Pool Cars 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Rochester Carting Company. 
1644 ANDREWS STREET. 
Movers of Pianos and Household 
Furniture. 





SALTLAKECITY, UTAH. 


Redman Fireproof Storage Co. 
159 South Main Street. 
RECEIVERS AND FORWARDERS. 





SCRANTON, PA. 
G. W. Brown 


Office: Lackawanna and Cliff Streets. 
DRAYMAN AND RIGGER 
Largest and Most Complete Warehouse in 
Northeastern Pennsylvania. 

Storing, Transferring and Forwarding. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Columbia Transfer Company 


Special attention given to the 
distribution of car load freight. 


Depots: St. Louis, Mo., and East St. 
Louis, Il. 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Fidelity Storage & Transfer 


Company, 
RECEIVERS AND FORWARDERS. 





TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Depenthal Truck & Storage Co., 
Moving, Storing, Shipping, 
General Hauling. 


Office: 106 Summit St.; 209, 211, 213 Williams 
St. Warehouse: 247-258 Morris St. 


ARE YOU eS ; 





REPRESENTED 





IN THIS 








TORONTO, CANADA. 


Lester Storage & Cartage Co., 


365-369 Spadina Avenue. 





DIRECTORY? 








AIR CUHION 


made to meet all 





C4 


Revere R 





conditions 





ubber Co. °° 








HORSE 








» ~ cette 


Branches: 


Rubber 
Horse - Shoe 














Cheisea, Mass. 
Boston. New York. _— Pittsburgh. Chicago. San Francisco. 
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10 Automobile Mechanical Books 10 


Engine — Magneto — Carburetor — Battery — Electric Lighting — Tires — Chassis 
— Operation — Overhauling, Building and Repairing — The Motorcycle 


; ak Bt) & 








A Library of Automobile Mechanical Information 
800 Pages of Text—1,500 Illustrations—All Copies Fully Indexed. 


Knowledge of your car means additional pleasure in its use and decreased cost in operation and maintenance. 
The practical instruction that you need is to be found in these books, and to acquire the same fund of informa- 
tion in any other manner would require years of constant study. No car or component is neglected, and all stand- 
ard engines, magnetos, carburetors, batteries, lighting systems and vehicles are dealt with. The full set includes: 


Engine ...... ik up mee eel $ .35 Motor Car Tires ...... $ .25 Magneto ....... ..$ .35 
Carburetor ........ 35 The Motor Car Chassis. .25 Motor Car Operation. . 50 
Lighting by Electricity 50 Motorcycle Construction, Overhauling, Rebuilding 
Battery ...... ; ; m5) Care and Repair ... .35 and Repairing .... .50 
Full | eae pede ot $3.75 
JUST COMPLETED AND READY FOR SALE 
Motor Truck Construction, Care and Repair—Right up to the minute ...... iatinewamckes $1.00 
ABC of Aerial Navigation ............ icawen ‘inecnnes scan xeon ee rarer e ...- + $1.00 


(Working Plans and Specifications of All Standard Models—American and Foreign Motors Described) 





Team Owners Review 
108 Smithfield St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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They’re Willing to Do More Work for You 
Give Them a Chance 


O out to your shipping platform and watch your teams as 
they start out with a heavy load. 

Better still go outside some day and watch them ona long 
haul—notice how they strain and tug at the traces when the 
wagon jolts into a rut or is stopped by the traffic. 

Then ask yourself this question: 

Cah I afford this wear and tear on my teams? 

Every one of your horses is willing to do more work for you. 
Give them the chance—but make it easy for them to do extra 
work by equipping your wagons with 


Moore Hardware & Iron Co.,, 
Denver, Colo. 

L. L. Ensworth, Hartford, Conn. 

C.S. Mersick, New Haven, Conn. 

Wm. Lindemann & Sons, Detroit, 
Mich. 

E. Scott Payne Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Nicols, Dean & Gregg, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Minneapolis Iron Store Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Meyer Wagon Works, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Cook Iron Store Co., Rochester, 
i. Es 

Heavy Hardware Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Hardware & Supply Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 

Wilkinson & Kompass (Agents for 
Canada), Hamilton, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Ontario. 

Lyle Brothers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Stichter Hardware Co., Reading.Pa. 

Shadbolt & Boyd Iron Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


A valuable little book No. QO-5 
entitled ‘“‘Making Horse Haulage 
More Profitable’ will help you 
solve your hauling problems. Write 
for it today. Sent free, postpaid, on 
request. 
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TIMKEN 


ROLLER BEARING ARLES 


Timken Roller Bearing Axles on 
your wagons will reduce the draft 
25% to 50% and that means that 
heavier loads can be hauled by the 
same horses; or, that it takes fewer 
horses to haul the same loads; or, that 
you can haul the same loads farther 
with the same number of horses; or, 
haul the same loads with smaller 
horses. Any of these save money for 
you the wagon owner. 

Then there are other savings. 
Much less oil is required, once a 
month is often enough to oil Timken 
axles. This not only saves oil but 
saves you barn man’s time. 

Because friction is almost nothing, 
wear is almost nothing too, and what 


little wear does come after thousands 
of miles of travel can be taken up in 
the bearings by a simple adjustment 
that makes them as efficient as when 
new. 

Hot boxes are impossible with their 
damage and delays on the road. 
Greasy hubs are done away with. So 
is ‘““chuck”’ that racks even the best of 
wagons. The axles are fool proof and 
trouble proof, require very little care 
and are guaranteed for two years. 

Your wagon builder can easily put Timken 
Roller Bearing Axles under any old or new 
wagon for you. No special hubs or wheels 
are required. For your convenience we give 
at the le{t a list of our agents whocan supply 
Timken Roller Bearing Axles. Write near- 
est agent or factory at Canton, Ohio, for in- 
formation. 


CANTON, OHIO RIB 
New York Branch, 1999 Broadway 


Gy THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Chicago Branch, 1347 South Michigan Avenue 
There is just one quality of Timken Bearings whether for wagons or motor cars 












































